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CHAPTER XV. 
THE MORTGAGE. 


“ Tr it was the last words I have to reticulate, 
I'd say that boy wasn’t to be trusted!” said 
Goody Deane, with a solemn flourish of her 
meagre right hand. She was holding forth to 
an audience consisting of Mr. and Mrs. Allerton 
and Anthony Annable. ‘“ You respected, when 
he came back, that he’d be good for somethin’, 
and help export his family, as a residerate youth 
ought to. But you see when that gal’s gone you 
can’t calculate on him in the least.” 

“TI shouldn’t suppose,” growled Anthony, 
“that people of common sense would place 
much confidence in a fool. The town’s-people 
are much in fault in suffering him to be at 
large.” 

“As for common sense, I confess to have as 
much of it as them that haven’t no more,” re- 
joined Goody Deane, with a toss of tho head, 
“though I coexide in your opinion that he 
oughtn’t to be at liberty. Disranged folks isn’t 
always safe; and them most imitate with ’em 
are likely to be killed the soonest in their fits of 
Ttecitement. Mr. Annable, you have no excep- 
tion of the boy’s savageness !”” 

“T have never seen anything very dangerous 
about him,” said Mr. Allerton, submissively. 

“Mr. Allerton, I do wish you’d use people 
decgertlx, anti riot snub ’em ip that way: crid 

P""Aunt Judy. “But you don’t seem to have no 
consideration, whatsomever, for the feelin’s of 
others. The way that boy’s acted is a poor re- 


with your cane, I shouldn’t thought so hard on’t 
but as it is, things look dark and mysterious 
Beeause I’m one that’s been in the habit o' 
havin’ ven’son for breakfast and all sorts o! 


of these blessin’s.” 


saintly resignation. 
its uses; and by the madness of the countenance 
the heart is made better. 


that scorns the air, is a reflictive expensation.” 


about and get such things.” 


people must have their own, you know ?” 
“Dear me, Mr. Annable! 


quickly. 
own. I'll distress nobody after I’ve got my 
own!” retorted Annable, with lowering brow. 

“Neighbor Annable,” said Allerton, depre- 
catingly, “ you must wait a little longer for your 
money. This sickness has put me back a good 
deal. Ten pounds don’t grow on every bush ; 
if they do, they hang so high that sick people 
can’t reach ’em.” 

“Ten pounds!” exclaimed Anthony, striking 
his cane upon the ground. “ Why do you harp 
uponten pounds? A hundred pounds wont pay 
me!’ 

“OQ, Lord! O, my! The man has gone stark 
mad!’ exclaimed Aunt Judy, in a transport of 
wonder. “Do you hear what hesays? He talks 
of a hundred pounds,” she added, turning re- 
bukingly to Allerton. 

“ Odds my life! I know nothing of a hundred 
pounds,” affirmed the latter, with a greater show 
of emotion than one would have thought him 
capable of. 

“Here seems to be some exapprehension,” 
quoth Goody Deane. “I’m sure if you talk the 
matter mispassionately, you'll come to an 
amiable disjustment.” 











“You forget, good people,” said Anthony, 
ironically, “ that there’s a mortgage hanging over 
your heads !” 

“It was not given to you,” rejoined Allerton, 
with a startled look. 


with malicious deliberation. 
“Tn your pocket!” cried Aunt Judy. 
“In your pocket!” added Allerton. 





and baggage; when, 
“siowly and Uistincily—“* your b 
provide you with a home. 





iful niece will 
You’ve brought her 
up so dutifully and trained her to such obe- 


“Thave itin my pocket,” answered Annable, 


“Ay! in my pocket,” returned Annable, with 

a malignant leer. ‘“ You'll soon have the priv- 
ilege,” he resumed, “ going out of here, bag 
aps,”—~—h> spoke very 


turn for all the comforts we’ve heaped on him. 
If the Lord had been good enough to prevent his 
tunnin’ away till you could hobble about a little 


fowls for dinner (and the same warmed up for 
supper), it’s awful tryin’ to be suddenly deprived 


“The ways of Heaven are unscrupulous and 
past findin’ out,” returned Goody Deane, with 
“‘Perversity, however, has 


Iknow, to be deprived 
of ducks and partridges and other wild fowl 


“T wouldn’t minded it,” asseverated Aunt 
Judy, piously, “if the old man could hobble 


“T came over,” said Annable, with an amia- 
ble sort of snarl, “to see about some little de- 
mands that I hold against you. In these times 


We haven’t the 
amount of a farthing in money in the house; and 
T’m sure you can wait for your ten pounds till 
times are easier,” answered Mrs. Allerton, 


“Tonly came after my own. I only want my 


dience, that there can be little doubt about it! 
When she sets up housekeeping, in a wigwam, 
with the king of the Wampanoags, I think you’ll 
; | find it vastly pleasant living with her!” 

, “Marry come up! Here’s a pretty kettle of 
f | fish!” said Goody Deane. 

f “ She refused the ‘ old dotard ’ to take up with 
a savage!” resumed Anthony, with a shrug of 
the shoulders. 

“ The saints defend us !” screamed Aunt Judy. 
“ All this comes of that undutiful baggage !” 

“ Yes, it is Faith Allerton that turns you into 
the street!” added Anthony, with a scowl of 
, | grim satisfaction. « 

“Don’t blame me. Business men will buy 
mortgages, when they can get them at a bargain. 
I might as well distress you as another. If a 
man is to be hanged, I suspect it is no great odds 
who swings him off. Ha, ha! good reasoning 
that!”” Annable rubbed his shrivelled hands with 
a sort of malevolent joy. 

At that juncture Aunt Judy fell to shrieking 
and tearing her hair, and exhibiting other strong 
symptoms of hysterics. 

“To think that you’re to be turned out doors, 
and that Faith has set her infections on a heath- 
en Ingin! It beats all that | ever heard, with- 
ont conception. Pray, how did you hear about 
it, Mr. Annable?” 

“Some soldiers that the fool betrayed into an 
ambush, had the good fortune to escape from 
their captors; they brought the news. They 
overheard the warriors talking about it. Mistress 
Faith, it would appear, is very fond of her In- 
dian king! She plays prettily at cross purposes 
with him; walks in the forest; plucks flowers 
to adorn his tawny brows, and looks tenderly in 
his warrior eyes. Ha, ha!” 

“After what expired in the garding, I can be- 
lieve anything about her, however rezaggerated !” 
affirmed Goody Deane, emphatically. 

At this stage Aunt Judy saw fit to let herself 
drop upon the ground, which she effected in such 
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OLD ANTHONY ANN 


“ Good Lord! what 
witted Nat, I declare, 
got with him? If * 


‘now? It’s half- 


vus! What's he 
“a4 I hope 


never to speak ag’ii. , %, 

Aunt Judy adjouw ores to a 
more convenient op; 2 hes 20 her 
feet in + moment, a aed 3 Where? 
where ?* 

“There! there!” » Goody Deane. 
“And,” she added, im evel: “the fool that’ll 


bring a child among 
and refliction like this, , 
It’s a little Ingin—I’ll ; 
the world did that boy » bo, ittleIngin? Well, 
I vow! I feel as ifIsi .,, vound right away. 
Dear Mr. Annable, jest brace your hand ag’inst 
my back! My j’ints are kinder givin’ out! I 
shall fall all of a heap !” 

“ Fie! fie! woman. You'll do well enough, 
Itrow. Such a fall seldom breaks one’s bones !”” 
snarled Anthony, rather ungallantly. 

By this time, half-witted Nat had arrived at 
the door, attended by Sunset, Joe Bangs, and 
Wagtail. 

“The Lord deliver me!” exclaimed Judy, 
thoroughly horrified. ‘“ What have you got 
there ?”” 

“A little Ingin woman,” quoth Natty, with a 
sly look. 

“Where did you get her, and what in the 
name of natur did you bring her here for?” 
queried Judy. ‘Do you think we haven’t got 
enough to take care of? What have you done 
with Faith?” 

“The Lord love ye!” drawled Natty, “I 
swapped her away for this one.” 

“Marry come up!” screamed Goody Deane. 
“If it isn’t the most onnatural thing I ever heerd 


,»seson of pressure 

he ‘than an interval! 
yaw : 

ng’ 80 t! Where in 


on! Tradin’ off his own flesh and blood for this 
snake-eyed little heathen! Zooks! see her flash 
at me!” 


“She is little,” said Nathan, “ but there’s a 
good deal in her. If she says she’ll do a thing, 
she’ll do it; but if she says she wont, nothin’ 
can scare her intoit. It don’t take much to keep 
her, and as for clothes, she could go naked, on a 
pinch.” 

“OQ,” squeaked Goody. 

“As fortemper,” continued Natty, “ you never 
saw a better one. You see that little knife that 
she weats in her belt? Well, if you should mad 
her, she wouldn’t mind no more jabbing it into 
your eyes, than she would eatin’ when she’s 
hungry.” All this time Annable stood looking 





® manner as to involve her husband in her down- 
fall, whose lame leg was so much injured by the 
ungentle contact that he roared with pain; while | 
his amiable lady kicked and strugged, made 
frantic plunges with both hands at her hair, and | 
emitted a concatenated series of shrieks. | 
“Bodkins! she’s gone right into the high- 
strikes! But I never knew anybody to die in | 
’em. The idee of bein’ turned out has recited | 
her nervous cistern. When a feller-crittur is | 
tooken with sich spells, it’s best to let ’em kick it 
out; for I make it a disvariable rule never to 
meddle with private grief. I know it’s hard to 
be injected from home, be it ever so homely ; but | 
I can’t blame an honest man for wantin’ his own. 
If there’s anybody to be blamed, it’s her that’s | 
gone and done it. The disgraceful !” 








| screamed Aunt Judy. 


at Judy with a sardonic grin. 

Nat went on with his descriptive introduction, 
while Goody prudently armed herself with a 
good sized stone to be used in case of a sudden 
assault; and Judy, observing this timely move- 
ment, picked up a large billet of wood. 

“ But she’s very easy to manage. Just let her 
have her own way in everything, and you’ll hard- 
ly know she’s about. When she tells you to do 
a thing, I advise you as a friend to do it. If 
you refuse, she’ll whip out her knife in a twink- 
lin’. If you cross her, she'll care not a straw for 
settin’ the house afire.” 

“ Take her away ! take her away this minute !” 
“IT shall fall on her and 
kill her in a fit of passion !” 


AND HIS CAPTIVE. 


have her knife into your legs before you'd lifted 
your stick.” 

“The dirty, nasty, spiteful little heathen! I 
wish to goodness, Mr. Annable, you'd take her 
out of sight somewhere, and strangulate her. It 
would be @ mercy to us all.” 

“ Wagtail,” added Nathapycis a good deal 
attached to her, and would take anybody down 
that seemed to be gbttin’ the better of her. I 
shouldn’t like to stand in the person’s shoes that 
gives her a blow. Aunt Judy, her name is Sun- 
set ; little Ingin woman, that is my Aunt Judy ; 
and this is an old maid who is trying to catch 
Anthony Annable ; and this is Anthony Anna- 
ble; and a mean old miser he is. 
athome. The Lord love ye!” 

“Wretch !” shrieked Goody. “Has it come 
to this?’ Am I to be resulted right under the 
nose of them that I’m workin’ to keep off from 
the town? IfI only had the physicky strength 
to extend with you, I’d teach you a lesson in 
manners that would serve for the rest of your 
life. Ho, ho! your little Ingin sweetheart is to 
stay here, isshe ? A fine time she’ll have of it, 
if I’m about! She’ll get a dose of gumaraby, 
or some other pisen, sure as my name is Charity 
Deane! I know something about the immaterial 
mediky, I'll resure you. When I lived with 
Doctor What’s-his-name, I was as familiar with 
corrosive sublimity, tartaric acid, the sulphur of 
copperas, the salts of soda and arsenic, as I was 
with red precipity and other condiments.” 

“Sunset,” said Nathan, gravely, “keep your 
| eye on thatwoman. When you go back, tell the 

king of the Wampanoags to send out some of 
his braves and carry her off. Come! let us go 
in. Aunty, what have you to eat?” With these 
words half-witted Nat strode into the house, 
leading his little captive. 

“IT wish you joy!” said Anthony, with a 
chuckle of satisfaction; then added, threaten- 
ingly, “remember the mortgage. One hundred 
pounds! Ihave come for my own. I want 
only my own. I'll distress nobody that gives me 
my own. I say,” he added, sinking his voice 
until it resembled the hiss of a serpent, ‘don’t 
forget the mortgage !”” 

The miser left Allerton’s, muttering to himself, 
“Task my own. I want only my own!” 

The new and unexpected accession to Aller- 
ton’s family, produced, as might have been ex- 
pected, a great deal of murmuring, fault-finding, 
heart-burning and acerbity. But Sunset was 
unabashed. Aunt Judy and Goody Deane had 
no terrors for the forest-born; that is, if we are 
permitted to judge by the outward calmness of 
her demeanor under the most provoking circum- 
stances; although Nathan thought he detected 
some signs of shrinking during the stormy period 
that followed her i diate arrival and induc- 
tion into the family. There is much in training. 
Sunset had been taught to conceal her emotions ; 
and those early lessons were remembered. Judy 
and her assistant armed themselves with all their 

powers of malice and persecution; but Nat, 
having command of the forces now in the field— 
Wagtail and Sunset—ruled the garrison by fear ; 
rather a new order of things at Allerton’s. The 
little knife which the Indian girl carried at her 
side, was a continual source of uneasiness to the 
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it, their sleep would have been much sounder. 
They had some suspicion that she would get up 
in the night and cut their throats ; therefore bar. 
ricaded their sleeping apartments. The child’s 
eyes were also frequent objects of remark ; they 
were what Goody Deane called “wicked eyes.” 

“Thave seen a good deal of human natur,’* 
she averred, on one occasion, “ but never since I 
belonged to the congregation of the saints did I 
ever see anything like this little imp! Not that 
there’s anything peculiar about her complexion, 
for I must profess that I’ve seen white child’en 
with blacker skins; but it’s the wickedness of 
her sharp black eyes that extonishes me. I’ve 
tried to look her down; I’ve called the severest 
compression to my face, without infectin’ her, 
apperiently, in the least. She seems entirely 
discapable of human commotion. I wonder 
what becomes of sich heathen when they die? I 
s’pose if we should send commissionaries among 
em, ’twouldn’t be of no great use; they’d eat 
’em, like as not.” 

“ANlI wish,” returned Aunt Judy, with em- 
phasis, “is to get rid of her. I've got trouble 
enough, without her. There's a mor’gage hangin’ 
over our heads, and I have the fvol to provide 
for. Odds my life! our scalps aint safe on our 
heads while she’s in the house.” 

“As for that matter, you may set your heart at 
rest,” answered Goody Deane, mysteriously. 
“T’ve thought of a plan which I’m confidous 
must recede. You shall hear it the first con- 
venient importunity. If we time it properly, we 
sha’n’t be prosecuted much longer with her 
satiety.” 

The nature of the bright scheme that had 
burst upon the astute intellect of Goody Deane, 
we trust to be able to reveal to the reader in the 
next chapter. 


CHAPTER XVI. 
CHARITY DEANE’S GREAT PLOT. 


|» Goonr Drax and Aunt Judy left the Jr 
just\at twilight on the second day of Sunse. 
coming. The former was going to develop that 
plan which her fertile brain had produced for 
the sure and speedy riddance of that burden 
which they feigned to believe had been unjustly 
cast upon them. She did not think it quite safe 
to speak of such an important matter at Aller- 
ton’s residence, for fear that the quick ears of the 
girl might overhear some part of it and com- 
municate it to Nathan, or that Nathan him- 
self might suspect something was going on frem 
the very tones of their voices, or by their looks. 
So they walked out into the fields, where they 
could converse without the fear of being watch- 
ed or heard. 

When they had left the house at a distance of 
a quarter of a mile, they stopped in a very cosy 
and comfortable place for a chat—a little clump 
of bushes beside which they seated themselves, 
and entered at once upon the subject pressing 
upon their minds. 

“TI wish,” said Goody Deane, with a serious 
prefatory ahem, “I wish to impose it upon you, 
as a tradition, that I’m to have your undivided 
contention.” 

“Goodness! Go on,” replied Dame Allerton, 
considerably “struck up,” as she would say, by 
this eloquent exordium. 

“ This girl, I respect,” continued Goody, “is 
under some kind of a promise to Nat not to run 
away; but—now mark me, and disgest my 
words—#f she was carried to the woods and left 
there to follow the repulses of her own mind, 
there’s no danger but she’@ start for home on a 
dog-trot.”” 

“ She wouldn’t know which way to-go.” 
“Aunt Judy, I’m ext at the ig 

you manifest of the Ingin charackter! She'd go 
home by extinct.” 
“Instinct,” suggested Dame Allerton. 

“Td thank you,” returned Goody Deane, 
bridling up, “not to catch me up in my sup- 
pressions. I always contend to suppress myself 
so’s to be reprehended by the simplest compacity. 
But that’s neither here nor there. I hope you 
wont disrupt me ag’in, because it throws me 
back’ard and breaks the thread of my discourse. 
Listen to me,” added this arch plotter, holding 
up a skinny forefinger and speaking in a voice 
more solemn and shy than the occasion seemed 
to warrant. ‘ To-morrow half-witted Nat will 
go to the woods to hunt. The moment his dis- 
partin’ footsteps have ceased to rebound in our 
ears, we'll succeed to carry out the plan I’m 
now goin’ to tell you.” 

“ Lord, woman { you'll never get to it.” 
“Woman! no more a woman than yourself!” 
rejoined Goody, curtly. “As soon as he has gone, 
I say, we'll take the little Ingin by the hand and 
tote her off to the woods on the side of the town 
towards Namasket ; for Nat, you know usually 
goes the other way when he hunts for deer. 
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“O, there is no fear of killing her. She’d 


two dames. Could they have deprived her of 


Well, when we have carried her into the forest a 
few rods, we'll tell her she’s at liberty and may 
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her.”” 


of the Ingins,” said Judy. 
“Ingins! Bodkins! 


little heathen at your house. 
woods every day? Don’t he come back ag’in 
safe enough? If a half-witted can go miles and 
miles into the woods, can’t we venture a few 
rods? Judy, I’m ash d of the miscell 
and craving spirit you explay! I had given 
you credit for more courage.” 
“ What if she should refuse to go with us ?” 
“Lawk! there’s nothin’ more simple. We'll 
tell her that we’’re actin’ ingreeable to the com- 
mands of Natty. She’ll be sure to start, then. 
If there’s anything that I understand, it’s Ingin 
charackter. When I was younger, I used to 
pride myself on my retainments in sich matters. 
I could gabble Ingin with the best of ’em. 
There was a Narragansett stopped at my father’s 
one night, and I thought he’d died laughin’ to 
hear me talk Ingin. ’I'was good as a play, I 
resure you.” Ha, ha! Ugh, ugh! Hooh! 
that’s Indian. Isn’t it awful? But they may 
make as many of their guttural sounds as they 
please, and it’s little that Charity Deane will 
mind it. 
heroes. A gun fired close under my nose don’t 
infect me an artom. Many are the guns and 
other weepons that I’ve pulled off and exchang- 
ed without flinchin’ a hair.’’ 

“Come to the case in hand,” replied Judy, 
“T think your courage would fail.” 

“Wa! wa!” exclaimed Goody, with what 
she intended to be a terrific Indian intonation. 
“°?Tisn't the part of a friend to cast sich inflec- 
tions on my courage. When the proper time 
comes, you'll be convinced that Charity Deane 
isn’t one of the cowardly and faintin’ sort of 
people that go into revulsions at the sight of 
blood. Pack Natty off carly in the mornin,’ and 
then this little viper shall be put out of the way. 
All I ask is, that you'll follow my constructions 
explicitly ; and above all things don’t recite my 
pity by bein’ afeared of the woods.” 

This very momentous affair being arranged 
in agreement with the notions of Goody Deane, 
the well-mated pair retraced their steps, con- 
fident that great events would crown to-morrow. 

Now it chanced that the clump of bushes be- 
neath the shadow of which this weighty con- 
ference had transpired, was not far from Anthony 
Annable’s house; and that worthy, sceing his 
two fair neighbors cross the field and seat them- 
selves, as has been described, felt curious to know 
what mischief was brewing; and acting from a 
very common impulse in the human breast, stole 
out and secreted himself directly behind them ; 
c 1 ly b ing a party to the conversa- 

tion destined to have such an influence upon the 
fortunes of Sunset. 

Haring heard the conspirators to the end and 
witnessed their departure, he began to plot, him- 
self, resolved to give the affair a turn that should 
suit his own purposes, his hatred to Nathan and 
Faith being the motive-power. He had sufficient 
sagacity to divine that the half-witted had not 
captured the girl for nothing. He surmised that 
Nat intended to keep her as a hostage for his 
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start for home as fast as ever her legs can carry 


“I don’t dare ge near the woods; I’m afraid 


I don’t care a straw 
for all the Ingins that ever lived ; except the 


Isn’t Nat in the 


This border-life turns us women into’ 


quented ways. 
Judy declared that she would go no further. 
The very movements of the bushes that swayed 
in the wind had terrors for her imaginative mind. 
To step from the clearing into the shadows of 
the trees, was, to her, like taking a plunge into 
the water. 
self actually walking beneath the overhanging 
branches. She turned pale if a bird suddenly 
left its perch and flew over her head. If a leaf 
rustled, she pricked up her ears and expanded 
her eyes to their extremest width. 


“if there was blood in it, it would be bigger. 
The women of the Wampanoags are not afraid.” 


Judy. “If you speak above your breath, the 
’tarnal heathen will be upon us. 
if you have any regard for my feelings, don’t 
drag me any further into these dreadful woods.” 


Goody Deane, falling naturally into that beauti- 
ful aboriginal style that she had adopted ; “ but 
there is no danger of fallin’ into a firbush or cas- 
cade so near the settlement. 
disglected no means of safety. I prudently put 
the carving knife into my pocket before we start- 
ed. Wah, wah! here it is.” 


“Yes, he has promised, and you are to go 


home to-day. Ugh! ugh!’ When she had 
waited a moment for those fractions of Indian 
language to penetrate the maiden’s brain, she 
added : 

“Tam to lead you to the woods, and put you 
on the Wampanoleg trail. Come, get ready. 
Here is a little basket of food for you to carry to 
eat on the way.” 

Sunset gazed long and searchingly at Goody 
Deane. 

“ Did Natty say so?” she asked. 

“My pretty princess, yes.” 

“T know not whether your tongue be straight 
or crooked. White folks, I have heard, will tell 
lies ; but if Natty said I am to go, I’ go,” 
answered Sunset, after a brief pause, during 
which she looked very thoughtful. 

Goody Deane was iderabl tonished 
that her handsome and obliging manner did not 
sooner win the girl’s confidence ; but. human 
nature is sometimes backward in acknowledging 
merit. It was not without misgivings that Sun- 
set prepared herself to follow this wily diploma- 
tist. Though a child, she thought it singular 
that Natty should entrust such a duty to her 
whose anger at her stay among them and whose 
repugnance to her presence and person was well- 
known. She was disappointed, too, that Natty 
should leave her without a word of parting ; for 
her friendship for the youth was now firmly 
established. She would have felt better, and 
gone with a lighter heart, had he been there to 
say “Little Ingin woman, good-by;” but the 
thought of going home exhilarated, and made 
her some amends for this regret. The parties 
left the house, Goody Deane in advance, Judy 

next, and Sunset behind, who resolutely refused 
to accept a helping hand from either; and with 
unmistakable signs of abhorrence, too. 

Ashamed to be seen in the street on such an 
errand as this, the good dames went across lots, 
reaching the forest finally, by the most unfre- 
At the margin of the wood Aunt 





She shivered when she found her- 


“Your heart is full of water,” said Sunset! 


“Hush, you little vermin!” retorted Aunt 


Charity Deane, 


“Ugh! ugh! my sister is afeard!”’ answered 


See! I haven’t 


the lurking enemy where they were; but, as 
good luck would have it, two Wampanoags who 
had been sent out to kill Sassamon, were hiding 
in that vicinity. The franticcries of the terrified 
women reaching their ears, they had nothing to 
do but walk up and take then—a thing which 
they speedily accomplished. The first touch of 
an Indian’s hand upon Goody Deane’s shoulder 
threw her into the most dreadful convulsions of 
fear. When she was somewhat rudely lifted to 
her feet, she was, in the phrenzy of her terror, 
thrusting the fork into her own arms, entreating, 
all the while, that her life might be spared. 
One might have expected, from one of her 
knowledge of the Indian character and dialect, 
conduct more brave and dignified ; but the facts 
of this history will not permit us to give any 
other account of her deportment at that time. 
Aunt Judy, who had before been the most 
timid, was now the mostcoerageous ; which is 
not saying very much for her fortitude. She 
shrieked and danced about, but retained her 
self-consciousness to a greater extent than her 
friend, and was the soonest able to make a rea- 
sonable use of her tongue. Entirely unnerved, 
that accomplished Indian scholar, Charity Deane, 
was unable to walk for the space of half an 
hour ; nor could she so much as utter one eupho- 
nious word of that delightful tongue in which 
she so much excelled. When, however, her 
protracted paroxysm of horror had spent its fury 
upon her, and her vocal organs began to rally, 
she patched together, with more skill than sense, 
those incoherencies which she had mumbled. 
“Dear good Ingins,” said she, pathetically, 

“Tm one of ye. Hooh! hooh! boo! gah! 
You know what that means. Send me back, 
and the Master of Life will smile upon you, and 
resure you excess in huntin’. Bless your souls, 
I was always fond of redskins! Send me back ! 
send me back! Don’t kill me! don’t kill me! 
and I'll work my fingers to the bones for you.” 
Overcome with her emotions, Goody kicked and 
clutched at her hair. ‘“ O, to be cut off at sich 
an age!” she exclaimed, addressing Aunt Judy. 
“You are nearly as old as I am, ‘you fool! 
If I can be cut off, you can be cut off. It’s a 
pretty time of day if you ean’t be cut off as well 

asIcan. If it hadn’t been for you, I shouldn’t 
been here! It was your pesky foolishness that 

dragged me into this horrible forest. Where’s 
all your bravado now? .Ho, ho! You've got 
courage, haven’t you? O, you dared ’em to 
come. Now they haye come. Where’s your 
fork—where’s your weepgn? Look at your 
arms! I'll die if you haven’t been jabbing it 
into’em! Hold your tongue. You know no 
more about Ingin than you" do about preachin’. 
We're done for now, with your plottin’ and 

schemin’ and knowl’ oks. All we’ve got to 
do is to make our, with God, and prepare 

ourselves to be ' the stake!” retorted 
Aunt Judy, iQ; 


“Ts this ‘scriminations? Isn’t 
my feelin’ egy, ‘ugh without your put- 
tin’ in you a O, Judy Allerton, 


your ing. hye 


7ith the upmost con- 
tempt for ) 





Goody Deane 





sictor’s safety, intending to effect an exchange as 


som as practicable. Nor did Anthony’s acyte- 
ness stop here ; he believed that the youth had 
become strongly attached to the child, and would 
suffer greatly in his mind if any evil should ene 
fall her. He returned to his gloomy dwelling, 
full of a new idea that the recent incident had 
suggested ; and there we will leave him, and 
waiting patiently till another night has passed, 
look in again at Allerton’s. 

Nat having said some kindly words to Sunset, 
started for the woods at an early hour, Goody 
} Deane watching his departure with much inter- 
est. Determined to improve the time, she be- 
gan to make a practical test of the soundness of 
her plans and theories. She approached Sun- 
set with the most friendly expression that she 
could, by dint of effort, call to her face. ; 

“Ugh! ugh! wa!” articulated Goody, in 
tones frightfully sepulchral, thinking, no doubt, 
to take the poor child’s affections by storm. 
Sunset drew back in alarm, while a little scowl 
of defiance appeared upon her forehead. 

“ You can’t seare Sunset,” she said, in return 
to this salutation. “She has a little body, but a 
big heart. She is a Wampanoag. Her father 


dived her hand into her pocket with the express 


“This is no triflin’ weepon, I resure you. One 
thrust into an Ingin’s stomich with this would 
enable him for life. Ho, ho! I should like to 
see one of the ’tarnal booriginals make a resort 
upon me while I’m armed with sich an impedi- 
ment of death as this. 
on! I do declare, you'll entirely exhort my 





was a king.” 
“ooh! hooh! boo! gah!” added Goody, 
touchingly. 

Sunset fixed her black eyes wonderingly upon 
this accomplished linguist. ; 

“ Child,” she added, with a tithe of severity, 

“are you such a heathen that you don’t know 
your own language ?” 
i ee _w head dubiously. Goody 
advanced towards her with a stealthy, tip-toe, 
mysterious step, and reaching forward and tap- 
ping her lightly on the arm with the forefinger of 
her right hand, while she pointed with the other, 
whispered in a disjointed and tragical manner 
the following words : 

“The woods—fly—run away—speed of the 
wind—dog-trot—h Wanpanol Hav- 
ing addressed this child of nature in this highly 
lucid and satisfactory way, she straightened up, 
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dinary effects that would follow. 


knife. 


foolish.” 


grumbled Annt Judy. 








with grief. Want Sunset to come home.” 


he has promised her, and his tongue is very pe 


straight,” returned the girl, earnestly. 


somewhat, and placing one of those cunning 
fingers upon her lips, waited te see the extraor- 


Sunset’s eyes dilated to their utmost capacity, 
and her babyish hand instinctively grasped her 


“Weak in the head, like English Nathan,” 
she muttered ; “but Dark-Sky never talks so 


« You succeed but poorly, upon my word!” | 


“ , it me, madam, to follow my | : bee , 
inate sure I shall be excessful; | followed with ever so much perseverance. 

wn ssions, 
i a I rm you don’tdisrupt this interview. Sun- | tore through the : 
t,” she ‘added, in a tone that she believed full | or three-quarters of am 
of "winning sweetness, “the wigwam of your | giving outat that point, 
mother is dark. The Wampanolegs are heavy 


intention of bringing out a carving-knife, whose 
terrible length of blade would be a terror to evil- 
doers, of whatever color their skin ; but her mor- 
tification was ludicrous, when, instead of that 
formidable weapon, she beheld a simple fork, 
which, though of ample size, did not come up to 
her bloody purpose. In the hurry of her depar- 
ture she had made a mistake. For the first 
time since her coming among them, a smile was 
seen to curl the lips of Sunset. 





“You needn’t laugh!” said Goody, tartly. 


Aunt Judy, do come 


patience.” 

Goody hurried forward as fast as she could, 
while Judy, afraid to go back alone, trudged at 
her heels with fear and trembling, entreating her 
to desist at every step. They reached a part of 
the forest that really looked sombre, and sugges- 
tive of ambuscades and sudden onslaughts. 

“ Here,” said Goody, pansing in a little foot- 
path, “is the Namasket trail. Red sister,” she 
added, with a grandiloquent flourish, “ you are 
free! Do not thank me, nor suppress any gratl- 
tude for the service I have deformed. There is 
the way to the wigwams of your relations. Away, 
begone—hence ! boo! gah!” 

The child cast a contemptuous look at the 
benevolent being who had so generously and 
gracefully befriended her, and without a word 
of reply, set out on her lonely journey. She 

had gone but a few rods and the gallant ladies 
were vet watching her diminutive figure, when a 
whoop that curdled their blood resounded 
through the verdant arches of the forest. No 
other sound in the world could have affected 
them so instantly and dreadfully; nor could 
their brains been more completely disturbed by a 
stunning blow upon their respective heads. 
They stood a moment rooted to the ground ; 
their eves seemed inclined to squeeze themselves 
out of their sockets, while there was a strong 
erective tendency of their hair; and had it not 
been quite so long, it would probably have suc- 
ceeded in standing tolerably straight. They 
uttered, individually, three shrieks apiece on their 
own account, and then ran with all their might, 
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tenacity of a vampyre, at the same time dig- 
ging her toes into his back and her fingers into 
his eyes, inflicting by all these combined meth- 
ods a degree of torture so exquisite that it made 
the old man caper about like an automaton at a 
puppet-show. He tried to shake her off, but 
succeeded only by losing a large piece of his ear, 
which, yielding to the weight of the girl’s body, 
came away with a cruel tear, extending from 
the pendant lobe of that organ nearly to the top. 

Anthony cast himself upon her in a fury, and 
by dint of exertion, managed to tie her hands 
with his pocket handkerchief, and for lack of linen, 
crowded a wooden wedge between her teeth to 
render those pearly yet formidable weapons 
harmless. Having thus propped her mouth ofen 
to its utmost capacity, he tried to drag her to- 
wards home; but this was like pulling a pig by 
the tail; for she braced with her feet, threw her- 
self down and made all the resistance possible. 
Indeed, Annable swore that she had a dozen 
legs, which were poked out in every direction 
that could give trouble. He was forced to mount 
her upon his neck, where, bringing her obstinate 
limbs down across his chest, he grasped her 
ankles with his right hand and steadied his bur- 
den with the left. But even then she found means 
to annoy him by chafing his bald head with the 
end of the wedge in her mouth, bumping up and 
down, pinching his windpipe by closing her legs 
upon him like a vice, and occasionally striking 
his stomach with her heels. 

[see ENGRAVING.] 

These offensive operations were persistently 
continued, with trifling variations and umend- 
ments, until Anthony reached his own dwelling, 
which he did by a circuitous route, approaching 
it by the rear and entering by the back door; 
which he was particular to fasten after him. 
Putting his burden upon the floor with no gentle 
force, he lighted a candle and literally dragged 
her down the steps into the cellar, which was 
damp and dark, and walled in with stones of 
such size and so closely packed, that they pre- 
sented an impregnable barrier to an arm so feeble 
as Sunset’s. 

Pulling her across the earthy floor, he unlock- 
eda ponderous oaken door, revealing a small 
and strongly built compartment, in which was a 
large chest and an iron box. It was in this 
vault that Anthony kept his hoards of gold and 
silver. Giving the girl several hearty boxes upon 
the ear, which she bore without flinching, he 
took the wedge from her mouth, the handkerchief 
from her wrists, and with a pretty tilt of his foot 
pushed her in among his treasures, slammed the 
door after her, kicked it three times, locked it, 
swore three oaths, and went up stairs, fumbling 
his mutilated ear and taking an inventory of his 
general injuries. 

Misfortunes, everybody knows, never come 
singly, nor did Anthony’s; for it happened, for 
the first time in many years, that he on the oc- 
casion of his last visit to his strong box, by a 
piece of unpardonable neglect, left it unlocked. 
Sunset, who was not made to lie in a heap, like 
a bundle of dirty clothes, scrambled to her feet 
the moment she was freed from the grasp of her 
persecutor, and beginning to feel about, quickly 
got her hands upon the iron box which she as 
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lips. You are mi the best feelin’s of 
human nature.” 

This interestng egy, 
of the Wampano'q , 

smart blow across t 
ordered her to arise a 


was cut short by one 
, striking Charity a 
houlders with a stick, 
follow. She positively 
asserted that she was weak to stand; but 
half-a-dozen resounding, iwacks upon the back 
changed her views and gave her someth‘ng for 
which to scream in earnest. With such woe- 
begone looks as are seldom seen by the most 
travelled and observing of the human race, the 
two distrained and captivated dames took their 
boding and melancholy way towards the distant 
wigwams of the red man, giving at every step 
heart-breaking sighs and bitter lamentations to 
the winds. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 


socedily, ovened: and, impelled by her way- 
, ~~ -@noyance, instigated too, 


and suffering various mental horrors, we will 
look after Nathan, and learn, if we can, how he 
succeeded in hunting, and other matters, 

Half-witted Nat was not attended by his usual 
good luck; nothing presented itself to his eve 
and aim. Determined not to return without 
some substantial evidence of his skill, he bore 
up to the left, made a wide sweep around the 
town of Patuxet, and struck the Namasket trail 
several miles from that place. The moment he 
reached that narrow and oft-trodden pathway, 
he observed something peculiar in the conduct 
of Wagtail, who smelled along the trail and 
exhibited much impatience and excitement, 
running a short distance like a dog laboring un- 
der considerable concern, then galloping back to 
Natty to inform him that all was not right. 

The youth, who was always attentive to the 
actions of his canine friend, did not fail to watch 
his movements with appreciative and sagacious 
eyes. That the devoted creature wished him to 
follow, was as obvious to his master as if the 
dog had been endowed with the gift of Balaam’8 
ass, and had told him so in good English. 

“Certainly my friend,” said Nathan. “Iam 
always willing to oblige, you know; so_ trot 
along, but be sure and not get me into trouble, 
for your master’s had trouble enough, I think. 
What with the Ingins, and what with the sol- 
diers, and what with my aunt and Goody Deane, 
Iam nearly driven distracted. If I wasn’t a 
fool, I believe I should lose my wits. Wagtail, 
you are smelling outside of the path ; what is it?” 

Half-witted Nat examined the spot where the 
dog was snuffing among the leaves, and plainly 
discerned the impress of a woman’s foot. Hav- 
ing made this discovery, his demeanor changed. 
His eyes became acutely vigilant; and he sped 
onward with those swift and silent steps that 
were peculiar to him when work requiring speed 
and secrecy was to be done. 

Late in the afternoon, he judged, by the fresh- 
ness of the trail and the actions of the dog, that 
he was near the objects of his pursuit, which was 
really the case. Wagtail stopped and pointed, 
as if about to start a bird. Natty called him 
back and took the lead, and creeping through 
the bushes a few yards, discovered, to his in- 
finite astonishment, # group of persons consist- 
ing of Goody Deane, Aunt Judy, and two Wam- 
panoag braves; the two former being tied by 
their hands to two trees, with their backs bared 
nearly to the waist ; for, those two dames having 
proved refractory and unwilling to follow their 
captors, were now trussed up for punishment, 
“ Wagtail,” quoth Natty, in a whisper, “here is 
a rare sight for you! You haven't forgotten the 
hot poker, the scalding water, and the thick-soled 
shoes, have you? Ha, ha! every dog must 
have his day, and this, I think, is yours. A 
little beating wont hurt them, and they’ll know 
better how a broomstick feels over one’s head 
and shoulders.” 

The Indians, having cut some lithe rods that 
might be bent double without danger of break- 
ing, commenced an application to the backs of 
the ladies, which, though it had the virtue of 
novelty, was the most cutting and unpleasant 
thing that had ever happened to them in the 
whole course of their lives. In defiance of 
screaming, entreating, threatening and capering, 
the exasperated braves continued their flagella- 
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commenced throwing the treasure about with an 
entire disregard of expense or consequences. 
By the time she had scattered the contents of 
the box in whatever direction fancy dictated, 
the violence of her feelings had somewhat sub- 
sided ; and a revulsion followed, she cast herself 
upon the mouldy floor, and covering her eyes 
with her hands, cried till she was weary. No 
light crept in to her narrow prison ; thick dark- 
ness was around her. Such a situation as this 
being entirely new to one who had been accus- 
tomed to tread the wilds of the forest withort 
restraint, unnerved and dispirited her more than 
blows or other cruelty. She was one who had 
dwelt in the sunbeams, and delighted in the 
golden rays of day and the freedom of untram- 
melled limbs, guided by childish instincts and 
desires. The darkness, the confinement, the 
dreariness of loneliness, all pired to prod 














IN WHICH SOMETHING HAPPENS. 


Meantime, Anthony Annable’s scheme was 
working very much to his mind. According to 
previous determination he watched and dogged 
Charity and Judy to the forest; and it was his 
cracked voice that had given birth to that fell 
war whoop which had acted so disastrously upon 
those cunning confederates. The instant they 
had taken to their heels, he pursued Sunset as 
fast as his wiry legs could get him over the 
ground. Had she been disposed to run, doubt- 
less she might have given him the slip; but 
thinking she had nothing to fear from him, she 
paused till he came up with her, which he soon 
did, in a smiling and apparently friendly man- 
ner. He patted her upon the head to gain her 
confidence, then made a snatch at her arm, 
which he clutched as tightly as if it had been a 
pound note. 

Not liking this familiarity, Sunset whipped out 
her knife and darted it into his arm, where it 
passed quite through one of the shrivelled mus- 
cles, causing the kind old gentleman to bellow 
with pain; for he was not at all stoical in the 
matter of suffering. 

“ You cursed little monkey!” cried Annable, 
forgetting in his passion, not to use strong lan- 
guage in the presence of a child, but not forgetting 
to pinch her unconscionably. “ Do that again, 
will you?” With which request she immediate- 
ly complied, dealing him another stab more 
effectual than the first. A struggle for the pos- 





without regard to points of compass. It is wor- 
thy of observation that the direction which they 
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session of the knife now instantly ensued, Sun- 
set doing her best to retain it, and he exerting 
himself to the utmost to take it from her, receiv- 
ing in the contest divers hacks upon the fingers 
and face, together with sundry scratches and 
bites in return for his ungallant conduct. Hav- 
ing conquered, Annable: swung her across his 





shoulder, thinking, in his simplicity, that resist- 

ance was at an end; but the Indian girl, feeling . 
the blood of her race stirring pretty actively in | things for the palate and stomach. 
her system, incontinently seized the most assail- 
able part with her teeth, which, unluckily, hap- e | wi 
se be his ear, at which she tugged with the | her in her wretched plight, cold, hungry, thirsty 


a miserably homesick feeling in the heart of 
“ia did not visit her again that day, and 
hunger began to add its cravings to her suffer- 
ings. Finding nobody likely to help her, she 
thought it best to try to help herself. The vault 
in which she was incarcerated being built in a 
corner of the cellar, the rough stone wall formed 
two sides of it ; the other two were of wood, and 
were at the time of their first construction well 
nigh impregnable. Buttime had been insidious- 
ly at work in the oaken fibres, until in sume 
places, they presented a mere shell with only an 
outward and deceitful appearance of strength; 
a fact which Sunset discovered by groping 
about with her hands and trying the soundness 
of the walls with her knife. 

Having informed herself of the weakness of her 
dungeon, she set herself busily at work, and be- 
fore morning, gnawed herself out with the little 
blade as a rat might gnaw itself out of a box- 
trap. She was then at liberty to walk about the 
cellar, but her escape seemed really no nearer 
than before; for upon trying the door at the head 
of the stairs, she found it of such hard and sea- 
soned material that it defied her puny attacks. 
So she hid herself beneath the staircase, intend- 





supposed he would come, sooner or later—to 
take advantage of the circumstance to give him 


ing when Anthony Annable came down—she | 


the slip, which plan might have operated very | 
well, perhaps, if the miser had descended to see 

his prisoner or his treasures ; but as he did not, | 
the expedient availed her nothing. She passed 
another entire day and night in that chilling and, 
to her, awful solitude, without food or drink. 
Upon the second night she laid down upon the 
miser’s chest and sobbed herself to sleep; when 
she dreamed of her mother, Metacoma, Faith, 
and Natty, and of seeing a great table spread 


The child awoke in the morning to find all 
these fancies but the illusions of sleep. Leaving 


until the tortured victims were flayed from the 
third cervical vertebra of the neck down to the 
lumber region, or small of the back, in ordinary 
parlance. That Nathan enjoyed this spectacle, 
we are not exactly prepared to affirm; but we 
are confident that his countenance did not ex- 
hibit very strong marks of grief or regret ; while, 
judging by the expression of Wagtail, some 
reminiscences of shovel and tongs, poker and 
broomsticks, floated distinctly through his shaggy 
head. Natty imagined that he smiled ; but it 
must be remembered that Natty was supposed 
to be less liberally gifted than other people. Be 
this as it may, he beheld the struggles of Charity 
and his aunt without shedding a tear or gnash- 
ing his teeth with rage. ; 

The executioners ceased from their labors 
through sheer exhaustion ; while the sufferers, 
still secured as before, held a conference with 
each other, after the following fashion. 

|T0 BE CONTINUED.] 
bers of The Flag of our Union containing 
Pr geescecnnyo ued of this story, can be had at ovr 
office of publication or at any of the periodieal depots } 





DESTITUTION IN NEW YORK. 


bristian Intelligencer gives the following 
iene of the distress that prevailed in that 
city during hard times :—“ We heard of an in- 
stance where a clerk, who had lost his — 

by the failure of his employers, and who coul 
get nothing to do, having been reduced to great 
want, went to the market-place and watching an 
opportunit , ashe thought unobserved, put & 
tece of meat under his cloak. He was seen, 
and an officer was directed to follow him to his 
home, and be cautious and make inquiry and 
report before he took any steps. Waiting a ~~ 
moments efter the man bad entered his house, he 
knocked. The a be aye = door, and, on 
i e officer’s dress, he said: ~ 
at am found out, am 1?. Before you take 

way come inside a minute.” 
mothe officer went into the room, and found the 
wife and tour children each with a piece of the 
meat in their hands, ae rr He 
st into tears, and the clerk said : : 

| My wife and children have had nothing to -~ 
| for four days. Everything is pawned or sold, 
| except what you see; I will go with you, if you 
| say so.” The officer went back to ‘he market 
| and reported what he had seen, when the bu — 
| filled up a basket with provisions, sent It 4 is 

| house, and supplied him until he found work. 
—_——___+ won? 
THE PERSIAN WHEEL. - 

This is a contrivance for raising water 
some height above the level of a stream. - 
rim of a wheel turned by - engees —, 
| i ixed, to which bac! 
pee = gy wheel turns, the buckets on one 
side go down into the stream, where - are 
filled, and return full up the other anti 

reach the top. Here an obstacle is placed ne 7 
@ position that it overturns the bucket, an ee: 

water is poured into a spout or ae 

ceptacle. It is evident that with this 





i i y can only be raised to the height 
on the top of Mount Hope, abounding with good { bo yey ane o peg whe no Pras i v0 
| doubt that it is a very rude contrivance. : 4, 

much used in Persia for the irrigation wheter 


and very many of them may be seen on 
of the river Nile.—Scientific American. 
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(Written for The Flag of our Unio 
LOOK UP, 


BY Lawa ivan. 


Look up! look up, thou troubled on 
Thy Pather is above ; 
His heart is filed with Kindness, 
For the children of his love. 
Come to him when ia sorrow, 
And he a balm will Gnd, 
To set the aching heart at rest, 
To calm the troubled mind. 





Look up! look up, poor orphan chile 
The whole earth is before thee, 
Heed not the storms of angry Fate, 
That now are brooding o'er thee 
But place thy hand upon the plough 
And press it Ormly on; 
Look not behind, but on ahead, 
At what is to be done. 


Look up! look up, lone widowed hea: 
Roft of each giadsome ray ; 

O, place thy trust in Him who dwells 
In realms of cloudless day. 

Look up, and ask of him the peace 
Which nowhere else thow'lt find; 

Call him, and he will quickly come, 
Thy wounded heart to bind. 


Look up! look up, forsaken one! 
Let faith dispel the gloom 

That hovers round thy spirit now, 
O, bid religion bloom. 

Look up to Him who dwells above, 
The King of heaven and earth ; 

He made the meanest thing that orveps 
Tle gave this world its birth, 


Look up! look up, I say, to all, 
Ne'er yield ye to despair! 

Fling far away upon the winds 
The sickening thoughts of care; 

Let not a doubt of what's to come 
“Asaail thy trusting heart, 

Bat let thy trith in Ged and man 
Be of thyself a part. 





(Written for The Fiag of our Union.) 


TRUE LOVE’S GIF’ 


BY MARY W. JANVRIN, 

“No! never will I wed an unbeliover! 
peril my soul’s happiness by linking . 
with one who doubts the existence of a 
And yet, why should it cost mea pang t 
Bayard Hartley? Ah, is it not that I 
his future ; that I fear for the genius that 
rected and unhallowed, may lead his aple 
gifted mind into thick shades of mental |, 
O, if by this marriage, I could be instru... 
in winning him to a better life—if T could 
him—then, indeed, O how joyfully woul 
my hand in his—for, ah me! I fear my h 
his already~-then, indeed, would it be my 
est happiness to marry him! But alas ! 1 
not, I dare not; it would only be a double w: 
for what says my Bible? ‘Be ye not une: 
yoked with unbelievers.” Anda fair girl 
back the folds of dark hair from a pale, 
forehead, and leaned her face against she 
moist window-pane. 
The litte wicket gate swung to in the 
below, and outlined in the bright moonlig!, 
saw @ well-known, manly form approachin, 
house, and in another moment a familiar be! 
broke the silence of the calm, summer's ove: 
Why did Ellen Haven start nervously, an 
red blood flash her cheek, then rush back . 
her heart again leaving her marble pale! 
did her limbs almost refuse support, as, obe 
the servant's summons, she went down to 
parlor? 
Ah, her heart had been right in its pren 
tions! Bayard Hartley had sought her 
night to ask her to become his wife; Bay 
whose yenius she so admired, whose drew 
artist eyes had first sounded the well of Jo, 
her young heart, whose voice had been 
sweetest dream of music she ever ex pecte 
listen to this side of heaven ! And the, a 
and untrammolled in the world, the heiress o: 
ample fortune, free to do her own heart's 
ding, with none to urge or hinder ; why did 
not place her white hand in his that night, : 
whisper, “ Yours, Bayard, forever more ¥” 

Because, amid all the fascinations of his ; 
sionate love, amid the thrall which this trave! 

eloquent, and caressed son of fortune knew 
well how to weave around the woman he lov 
because, amid all, one memory had kept 
pure and true, the memory of her gentle mot! 
whose death-bed rose terribly distinet to the ch 
who knelt beside her and listened to that moth: 
dying words. “ My daughter, I look back uy 
the wreck of my life! Young, trusting, an 
Christian, I went out from my father’s home 
become the bride of your father—an infid: 
Much as I loved him, I could not respect. () 
life was outwardly calm, but ah, what an inw 
warfare! He died suddenly; in his death h. 
wicked women heard his latest breath. Idor 
know that he carried with him into tern 
another faith than the dreadful skepticioms of } 
life. O, my daughter, let your Bible be « pr 
jous boon ; let gold never come between you ar 
it; and never, never Jet an unworthy love t: 
you aside from the path of duty!” 

Sach, a dying mother’s advice to her only chi 
and now the hour had come when the test shor 
be applied. « Strange fatality,” thought Ell. 
as her hand trembled on the dvor leading tw + 
room where Bayard awaited her, “ strange fatal) 
that bequeathed my mother’s love experience 
her child !” 

Bat not, like her mother, did Ellen Hav: 
yield. There, in that quiet summer's evenir 
Were spoken words that proud, self-confident m 
of the world had not thought to hear, and by » 
whom he had deemed « weak, confiding gi 
whose only earthly happiness centered in 1 
love. 

And she had fejected him! For a mere whirn 
an idle prating about duty, she had cast aside 
his love! Had the artist been heart free, by 
could have smiled and gone on his way, # 








lightly did her eloquent pleadings that he woulc 
abjure his skepticism affect him ; but he did lov. 
her, strongly as « gifted, passionate man cou! 


love, and thus in warmer words he besought 
retarn of his affection. 
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us mental horrors, we will 
and learn, if we can, how he 
ig, and other matters. 
was not attended by his usual 
4 presented itself to his eye 
ined not to return without 
vidence of his skill, he bore 
a wide sweep around the 
nd struck the Namasket trail 
that place. The moment he 
w and oft-trodden pathway, 
‘ing peculiar in the conduct 
smelled along the trail and 
impatience and excitement, 
stance like a dog laboring un- 
neern, then galloping back to 
n that all was not right. 
was always attentive to the 
e friend, did not fail to watch 
h appreciative and sagaci 
voted creature wished him to 
ious to his master as if the 
wed with the gift of Balaam’s 
1im so in good English. 
iend,” said Nathan. “Iam 
oblige, you know; so trot 
and not get me into trouble, 
had trouble enough, I think. 
‘ins, and what with the sol- 
h my aunt and Goody Deane, 
u distracted. If I wasn’t a 
iould lose my wits. Wagtail, 
itside of the path ; what is it?” 
examined the spot where the 
:mong the leaves, and plainly 
ess of a woman’s foot. Hav- 
overy, his demeanor changed. 
icutely vigilant; and he sped 
. swift and silent steps that 
m when work requiring speed 
be done. 
noon, he judged, by the fresh- 
ithe actions of the dog, that 
cets of his pursuit, which was 
agtail stopped and pointed, 
a bird. Natty called him 
lead, and creeping through 
ards, discovered, to his in- 
a group of persons consist- 
, Aunt Judy, and two Wam- 
» two former being tied by 
trees, with their backs bared 
for, those two dames having 
ind unwilling to follow their 
trussed up for punishment. 
| Natty, ina whisper, “here is 
' You haven't forgotten the 
ng water, and the thick-soled 
Ha, ha! every dog must 
his, I think, is yours. A 
art them, and they’!l know 
astick feels over one’s head 





ing cut some lithe rods that 
le without danger of break- 
application to the backs of 
hough it had the virtue of 
»st cutting and unpleasant 
- happened to them in the 
their lives. In defiance of 
«, threatening and capering, 
‘es continued their flagella- 











tarily i ing 
victims were flayed from the 
ebra of the neck down to the 
small of the back, in ordinary 


{athan enjoyed this spectacle, 
y prepared to affirm ; but we 
his countenance did not ex- 
iarks of grief or regret ; while, 
xpression of Wagtail, some 
hovel and tongs, poker and 
 distinetly through his shaggy 
ined that he smiled; but it 
‘ved that Natty was supposed 
, gifted than other people. Be 
’ peheld the struggles of Charity 
cout shedding a tear or gnash- 


ars ceased from their labors 
haustion; while the sufferers, 


efore, held a conference wil 
he following fashion. 
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(Written for The Flag of our Union.] 
LOOK UP. 


BY LENA LYLE. 
eee 


Look up! look up, thou troubled one, 
Thy Father is above; 
His heart is filled with kindness, 
For the children of his love. 
Come to him when in sorrow, 
And he a balm will find, 
To set the aching heart at rest, 
To calm the troubled mind. 


Look up! look up, poor orphan child, 
The whole earth is before thee, 
Heed not the storms of angry Fate, 
That now are brooding o’er thee. 
But place thy hand upon the plough, 
And press it firmly on; 
Look not behind, but on ahead, 
At what is to be done. 


Look up! look up, lone widowed heart, 
Reft of each gladsome ray ; 

O, place thy trust in Him who dwells 
In realms of cloudless day. 

Look up, and ask of him the peace 
Which nowhere else thou’lt find; 

Call him, and he will quickly come, 
Thy wounded heart to bind. 


Look up! look up, forsaken one! 
Let faith dispel the gloom 
That hovers round thy spirit now, 
O, bid religion bloom. 
Look up to Him who dwells above, 
The King of heaven and earth ; 
He made the meanest thing that creeps, 
He gave this world its birth. 


Look up! look up, I say, to all, 
Ne’er yield ye to despair! 
Fling far away upon the winds 4 
The sickening thoughts of care; 
Let not a doubt of what’s to come 
“Assail thy trusting heart, 
But let thy faith in Ged and man 
Be of thyself a part. 





[Written for The Flag of our Union.] 


TRUE LOVE’S GIFT. 


BY MARY W. JANVRIN. 


“No! never will I wed an unbeliever! Never 
peril my soul’s happiness by linking myself 
with one who doubts the existence of a God! 
And yet, why should it cost me a pang to reject 
Bayard Hartley? Ah, is it not that I fear for 
his future ; that I fear for the genius that undi- 
rected and unhallowed, may lead his splendidly 
gifted mind into thick shades of mental night ? 
O, if by this marriage, I could be instrumental 
in winning him to a better life—if I could save 
him—then, indeed, O how joyfully would I put 
my hand in his—for, ah me! I fear my heart is 
his already--then, indeed, would it be my high- 
est happiness to marry him! But alas! I can- 
not, Idare not; it would only be a double wrong, 
for what says my Bible? ‘ Be ye not unequally 
yoked with unbelievers.’” Anda fair girl swept 
back the folds of dark hair from a pale, high 
forehead, and leaned her face against :he cool, 
moist window-pane. 

The little wicket gate swung to in the yard 
below, and outlined in the bright moonlight, she 
saw a well-known, manly form approaching the 
house, and in another moment a familiar bell-pull 
broke the silence of the calm, summer’s evening. 
Why did Ellen Haven start nervously, and the 
red blood flush her cheek, then rush back upon 
her heart again leaving her marble pale?’ Why 
did her limbs almost refuse support, as, obeying 
the servant’s summons, she went down to the 
parlor? 


But though his entreaties moved her much 
(and when did lover-tones fail to weaken wo- 
man?) they could not turn her aside from the 
path ‘conscience had marked out. 

“It is impossible,” she said, firmly, but with 
pale cheek. “ Bayard, much as I love you—and 
I deny nothing—dear as you are to me, I dare 
not wed you. Do not urge me more. We part 
as friends; and may God guide you to the true 
fount of love and light, shall be my daily prayer. 
Good-by, Bayard !” 

But the discomfited and suffering man, com- 
prehending not, in the whirl of his own selfish 
i bonds that held her from 

his arms as his wife, haughtily refused the white 
hand she held appealingly towards him, turned 
upon his heel, and then, overcome by anger, 
paused a on the threshold to utter a few 
keen invectives ; reproaches that paled her cheek, 
and’ brought a quiver to her lips. 

“Tt is well! You talk of duty, Miss Haven. 
Duty and conscience, forsooth! I hope the lat- 
ter will never bring you any stings, if, in the 
future you hear of me as an aimless, reckless 
man; a waif in the most dissolute cities of the 
Old World, whom you drove thither, an unbe- 
liever not only in God, but in virtue and true 
womanhood! Ellen Haven, you never loved 
me! but you have coquetted with me, played 
with my hopes, feelings, and my love, till youled 
me on to this rejection. Talk of your duty! ’fore 
heaven, I would not wonder, if I stayed here five 
minutes more, to hear you say that your Bible 
commanded you to wed that young fop, Isling- 
ton, with more guineas than brains, whom all the 
world has pronounced a fitting match for the 
rich heiress, Miss Haven !” 

Pale as death Ellen Haven sank down ona 
couch, when, with imperious, angry step, Bayard 
Hartley passed out. With hands pressed con- 
vulsively over a wrung heart, tears falling rapidly 
down her cheeks, and his taunts still sounding 
loudly in her ears, she lay long, till the white 
summer moon rode high, and silvered all the 
landscape without. 

It was a hard struggle between wounded love 
and duty; but a high, moral nature, though it 
suffer ever so keenly, will not weakly yield, nor 
did Ellen Haven. 
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Bayard Hartley stood in his room with prepar- 
ations complete for his departure. Pictures were 
removed from the wall; articles of vertu, with 
his costly furniture, had been hustled into an 
auction-room ; the rich Persian carpet was soiled 
and trampled by tread of porters’ feet, and now 
he stood looking moodily from the window down 
the crowded city street, awaiting the arrival of 
the hack which was to transport him to the 
steamer. 

A wild, haggard look was about his dark eyes, 
but a bitter, cynical smile wreathed his lips, a 
smile that betrayed, more than it concealed, a 
heart ill at ease within. The door opened, and 
a handsome, jaunty-looking, fashionably-attired 
young man sauntered in. 

“What the d—ickens means this, Bayard ?” 
was his salutation, starting back and glancing 
round with an air of surprise. “Rooms torn to 
pieces, trunks packed—why, my hoy, this looks 
like a start! What does it mean, dear fellow ?” 
“Tt means that three hours hence I shall be 
borne out of Boston Harbor on my way to 
Europe. The Canada sails to«lay, and I go in 
her,” answered Hartley, shortly. 

“The deuce you do!” And a low, prolonged 
whistle betrayed the elegant Fred Pomeroy’s as- 
tonishment ; if anything could be said to astonish 
that calm, self- 1 ari ic, and im- 








Ah, her heart had been right in its p 
tions! Bayard Hartley had sought her that 
night to ask her to become his wife; Bayard, 
whose genius she so admired, whose dreamy, 
artist eyes had first sounded the well of love in 
her young heart, whose voice had been the 
sweetest dream of music she ever expected to 
listen to this side of heaven! And she, alone 
and untrammelled in the world, the heiress of an 
ample fortune, free to do her own heart's bid- 
ding, with none to urge or hinder; why did she 
not place her white hand in his that night, and 
whisper, “ Yours, Bayard, forever more ?” 

Because, amid all the fascinations of his pas- 
sionate love, amid the thrall which this travelled, 
eloquent, and caressed son of fortune knew so 
weil how to weave around the woman he loved ; 
because, amid all, one memory had kept her 
pure and true, the memory of her gentle mother, 
whose death-bed rose terribly distinct to the child 
who knelt beside her and listened to that mother’s 
dying words. “ My daughter, I look back upon 
the wreck of my life! Young, trusting, and a 
Christian, I went out from my father’s home to 
become the bride of your father—an infidel! 
Much as I loved him, I could not respect. Our 
life was outwardly calm, but ah, what an inward 
warfare! He died suddenly; in his death-hour 
wicked women heard his latest breath. I do not 
know that he carried with him into eternity 
another faith than the dreadful skepticisms of his 
life. O, my daughter, let your Bible be a prec- 
ious boon ; let gold never come between you and 
it; and never, never let an unworthy love turn 
you aside from the path of duty !” 


lately-gloved young gentleman, who espec- 
ially prided himself upon never being betrayed 
either into vulgar haste or surprise, “ why, my 
dear boy, when did this*plan get into your head ? 
Thought you’d sown your wild outs—eh? and 
intended to settle down, become ‘a respectable 
citizen,’ ‘useful member of society,’ in this 
dem’d old Puritan city, paint pictures, and all 
that sort of thing. And now you're off to 
Europe! Besides, what will the fair Haven do 
for an escort, when her most devoted and most 
favored is upon the other side of the big mill- 
pond? for, you know, rumor voted one Bayard 
Hartley as the prospective lucky fellow who 
should come in for a share of the heiress’s 
thousands !’” 

“Unfortunately, Miss Haven’s arrangements 
for the future and mine conflict. At least, I am 
not supposed to be the participant of those plans, 
since, for aught I know to the contrary, she may 
have turned nun and vowed to build a foundling 
hospital or convent with her surplus funds,” re- 
plied Hartley, with asperity. 

“More likely that she builds a five story stone 
front in the region of Mount Vernon Street, and 
sets up that golden calf, Reginald Islington, as 
the idol of her worship. Ha, ha! thatis not bad, 
isit, Bayard? That isn’t bad—capital hit—think 
I must report it—‘ Fred Pomeroy’s last joke.’ 
Good-by, my fine fellow—give us your hand— 
write a fellow once an age when you get over 
with the old dons there, the other side of the 
water. 0, river! as we say in Paris, I’m off.” 
And the elegant perfumed and becurled Fred- 
erick Pomeroy departed, to retail what his shal- 





Such, a dying mother’s advice to her only child; 
and now the hour had come when the test should 
be applied. “ Strange fatality,” thought Ellen, 
as her hand trembled on the door leading to the | 
room where Bayard awaited her, “ strange fatality 
that bequeathed my mother’s love-experience to 
her child !” 

Bat not, like her mother, did Ellen Haven 
yield. There, in that quiet summer’s evening, 
were spoken words that proud, self-confident man 
of the world had not thought to hear, and by one | 
whom he had deemed a weak, confiding girl, | 
whose only earthly happiness centered in his 
love. 


And she had rejectedhim! For a mere whim, | 
an idle prating about duty, she had cast aside | 
his love! Had the artist been heart free, he 
could have smiled and gone on his way, so 
lightly did her eloquent pleadings that he would 
abjure his skepticism affect him ; but he did love 
her, strongly as a gifted, passionate man could 
love, and thus in warmer words he besought a | 
return of his affection. 


| opened it. 
| ume met his eye. 


which he had spoken lightly, sneeringly—a 
| Bible! 


then tossed the volume contemptuously into a 


| reject me, pride and firmness send me to the 


low brain conceived to be a capital joke. 

“ Please, Mr. Bayard, a man left this package 
at the street door for you!” Anda female do- 
mestic appeared in the doorway. 

Hartley took the small paper package and 
A richly gilt and velvet bound vol- 
Mechanically he turned to 
the fly leaf, whereon were delicately pencilled a 
few words, “ Will Bayard Hartley keep, and 
read this true love’s gift?” The chirography 
was only too familiar—light and gracetul—it 
was Ellen Haven’s. The volume was a book of 


Now ared flush sprang to his cheek; fora 
moment he wavered between love and anger; 


partly-filled trunk which stood open. 

“Cant, bigotry!’ he exclaimed, scornfully. 
“She thinks to win me back at this late hour. 
No, Ellen Haven, if you have loved me, you shall 
suffer! If duty and conscience bade you to 





between us! 


down to the door. 


his way to Europe. 


thousand, inherited from a poor, dead-and-gone, 
money-making, labor-loving father, a fast nag on 
the Cambridge race course, a box at “ the Bos- 
ton,” goli-bowed eye-glass, primrose kids, and 
sundry bottles of Macassar, all of which, strange 
to relate, Ellen Haven very quietly refused ; so 
quietly, indeed, that the young exquisite doubted 
his rejection until the closing of the parlor-door 
and the total silence that followed announced 
the fact of his being left alone, when with extra- 
ordinary celerity he retraced his steps to the 
city, mentally resolving never to venture within 
range of Miss Haven’s quiet words and scornful 


e in. 

"But to the poor, suffering girl who gained her 
chamber, and, from her mood of mortification that 
she should thus have been the recipient of an empty- 
headed fop’s “adoration,” fell into a long, pain- 
ful reverie, what sad thoughts did the silver, 
early summer moon bring, shining as it did on 
her beloved hastening over the ocean ? 





Reader, picture if you can with your mind’s 
eye, a gallant ship tossed on the wide seas in all 
the fury of a raging tempest. A fearful sight, 
this noble vessel, that of erst “ walked the 
waters likea thing of life,” now rolling hither and 
thither, an inert, heavy mass, whose next plunge 
might be into deepest whirlpools—abysses whose 
seething foam should strangle utterly the breath 
from hundreds of white lips, and send hundreds 
of souls into the presence of their God ! 

Reader, to you who are familiar with that late 
terrible calamity which yet fills our land with 
sorrow, to you who read how the fated Central 
America went down in mid ocean, carrying with 
her a more precious argosy than the golden dust 
with which she sanded the floors of coral caves— 
a precious freight of human hearts, loves, hopes 
and joys—to you the picture will loom up fear- 
fully distinct ; qewild, startling reality, and not 
a phantom picture of the brain ; and now, behold 
on the deck of this fated steamer, amid the throng- 
ing mass of human life, pale, trembling’ and un- 
nerved at the prospect of a terrible death, one 
whose footsteps four years before had trodden the 
deck of a foreign-bound steamer, Bayard 
Hartley. 

Far and wide had the wanderer roved; the 
Old World was familiar to his vision. His foot- 
steps had roved throughout Europe; he had 
penetrated inte the heart of gay, metropolitan 
Paris, had druyk geeoly of the cup of dissipation, 
had bivouacken, i o the German students, 
quaffed their + castisag Moselle and the vintage 
of the Rhine, dpxpaused to dream months away 
in classic I) here Madonna and child, and 






the rare creAtions of a Titian and Corregio, 
looked d sm gallery walls, and then had 
strayed beyo' #iére the thousand minarets of 
Turkish mo: ierced the blue, southern sky, 


of Cashmere, and, treading 


the chivalrous crusader knight 
had knelt to biéathe forth his pious vows. 

He had witwessed the performance of the rites 
attendant upon the different religions of the 
earth. The Hindoos had worshipped Brahma, 
Boodh and Vishnu, and performed their sense- 
less rituals before him; he had noted the Ma- 
homedan worship, and heard at twilight on 
Byzantine walls from Byzantine towers the 
muezzin’s ery, “ Allah ilallah!” “ There is but 
one God, and Mahomet is his prophet!” he had 
stood in the Vatican and Saint Peter’s, heard the 
pomp and ceremonial of high mass, the curling 
incense-wreaths, heard the “ Grand Te Deum” 
and wondrous legend of virgin and martyr red 
saint; and been an observer of the forms and 
ritual of the established Church of England ; 
and in humbler houses, heard the man of God 
discourse of the Christian’s faith; and yet 
Bayard Hartley was still an unbeliever! When 
the Old World paled on his vitiated taste, then 
this man of cosmopolitan life sought a new ex- 
citement in the new state that sits enthroned on 
her golden hills of our far western shores. To 
the El-Dorado of the nineteenth century he bent 
his way ; and California never held, amid all her 
heart-sick, unnerved, gold-wearied sons, one who 
carried a heavier heart or dragged away a more 
aimless life, than Bayard Hartley. At length, 
more from love of change, than any other 
motive, he turned his thoughts to the Puritan 
city of his birth in distant New-England ; and, 
gathering up the golden ounces which a few 
rapidly-executed but splendid pictures had 
gained him, he enrolled his name among the pas- 
sengers shipping on board the Central America, 
and again turned homeward. 


“Ellen, child, you surely are not going on to 
New York by the night boat, and alone, too! I 
cannot consent to it! What sudden whim is 
this? If you insist upon this visit, your cousin 
Ralph shall bear you company next Wednes- 
day. Surely a week cannot make much differ- 
ence; besides you will then have time to write 
to your aunt Lester announcing your visit. 
Come, Ellen, put away this sudden whim!” and 
Mrs. Haven paused from the pleading speech 
she had addressed to her niece. 

“No, Aunt Emeline, please don’t oppose it! 
I must go to New York this very night! It is | 
but a short journey, and Captain West is the 
most gentlemanly of captains. Uncle James has 
secured me a state-room ; and as for travelling 
alone, you need have no alarm on that account. 
Please don’t say any more, aunt! It is no idle 


shores of the Old World. It shall place the ocean 
‘True love,’ indeed, which sent 
me from you coldly as the veriest ascetic in exist- 
ence. By heaven! if you knelt to me now fora 
smile, I would chill you with my scorn!” And 
the excited Hartley walked the floor madly. “ Ho 
there, waiter, strap up those trunks and take them 
The hackman has come!” 
And three hours later’ Bayard Hartley was on 


That night, while the summer moon rose high 
over the city, and silvered the quiet suburbs, 
again Ellen Haven received tribute of the “ heart, 
hand and fortune ” of the elegant fop, Reginald 
Islington; the latter item (fortune), classing 
within its limits the comfortable sum of fifty 


to have Ellen go on the Sound to-night! 
afraid of the steamboats. O, that dreadful Cen- 
tral America calamity! Wasn’t it dreadful ?”’ 
And Mrs. Haven looked sad and sighed heavily, 
as she left her husband at the dinner-table pre- 
paratory to offers of assistance to her niece. 
“La, wife, you’re nervous, that’s all! The 


Tam 


looked pale as a ghost this morning when she 
came into the store for me to go down to the 
office and speak for her state-room. I think the 
change will benefit he-—am glad she thinks of 
it—always did wonder that a handsome, wealthy 
girl like her should be content to live a quiet, 
hum-drum life with us old folks. 
gayety enough at her aunt Lester’s. Don’t you 
think that our Ralph is getting to like Ellen 
wonderfully, wife? She’d make him a good lit- 
tle helpmeet, if she could learn to like him well 


painter, Hartley, vanished four years ago? I 
thought Ellen and he were going to make a 
match of it. Never did like him any too well. 
Ah yes, wife,” the merchant added, with a sigh. 
“Sad affair about the Central America! ‘Terri- 
ble, terrible! Gloomy faces on State Street to- 
day. In fact, it cast a gloom over the whole city. 
Dreadful, wife, dreadful! Haven’t had time to 
read the list of the saved, yet, but will bring 
home the evening papers.” 

“ Wife, wife!” and James Haven looked up 
from his paper that evening, as he sat in his 
cheery parlor, “hear! ‘ Bayard Hartley,’ among 
the saved from the foundered steamer. ‘ Bayard 
Hartley ;’ why, we were talking of him this very 
noon! And he was coming home from Cali- 
fornia with a fortune! Wife, do you suppose 
that Ellen saw his name in the list and hurried 
on to New York to meet him? I always thought 
the girl liked him. Poor thing, I pity her.” 

“Perhaps they were engaged, James. You 
know he came out here often before he left,” 
suggested Mrs. Haven. “ And yet I think she 
would have told me.” 

“Maybe not; Ellen’s a quiet girl, but deep. 
Maybe not, wife. But Nelly’s a hundred times 
too good for him, to my mind! But, poor fel- 
low, he had a narrow escape of it!” And the 
old merchant removed his glasses, and sat for a 
long time in a deep reverie. 





“And so my gift was not slighted; but, in 
that terrible hour of darkness and doom, reveal- 
ed to you the one source of light and life? 0, 
Bayard, what an escape, not only from the fear- 
ful waters, but from the death of a shipwrecked 
soul !” and the speaker shuddered. 

It was a dimly-lighted apartment where, ten- 
derly bathing the temples of a pale, emaciated 
man, sat Ellen Haven. In that moment when 
she had read his name among the “ saved” from 
a dreadful ocean grave, all the conventional 
forms. of society were set at naught; she but 
obeyed the promptings of her noble womanly 
heart and hastened to his side. All of the past 
was forgotten ; she but saw the man she loved 
lying exhausted, faint and ill, and hastened to 
his side, where she heard a revelation it thrilled 
her heart with deepest gratitude to learn. 

Now let us hear it repeated by Bayard Hartley’ 
own lips, as, transferring the hand that lingered 


“ Dear me, James, you can’t think how I hate | 


visit’ll do Ellen good; now I think of it, she | 


She’ll see | 


enough; but, by the way, I wonder where that | 


THE BIBLE IN TURKEY, 
Four years ago it was difficult to obtain authen- 
tie particulars of any persons converted from 
Islamism by the simple reading of the Bible. 
| Within the last three years, however, the case is 
altered. Turkey in fear of Russia, was obliged 
to lay aside its haughty exclusiveness, and appeal 
for help to the Western powers. ‘The energy of 
the west took possession of the dreamy capital of 
the universe, and while God blessed’ the arm of 
the allies, he gave to England a higher glory 
than any gained in military service ; he employed 
| her in the service of his word. 
| By means of her Bible Society, the English 
| Soldier received a copy of the New ‘Testament 
| as he left his own shores; and the priceless boon 
was extended to French and Sardinian soldiers ; 
and also to Russian prisoners. Glad news sa- 
| luted us from the Crimea. The whole Bible was 
often eagerly asked for. In their tents at night, 
| a whole battalion might be found reading the 
| Scriptures ; the word comforted many a hero in 
| his dying hour, and was carried by the disbanded 
| regiments with them to their homes. And thus 
| the Lord made even war his minister, while to 
| ‘Turkey herself, he caused to be dispensed the 
| boon of freedom of religions opinion—the slack- 
ening of the fetters of ages to the Jew and the 
Christian within her borders. A Selim Aga is 
brought to the feet of his Saviour, and, from a 
despiser of the word of God, becomes a teacher 
of its good tidings to his countrymen. Persecu- 
tion may, indeed, be reviving among the rela- 
tives of new converts; but when did not Chris- 
tianity experience its baptism of blood and fire? 
Meanwhile we may rejoice in the blessing for 
Turkey—rejoice that the sultan himself, and also 
his prime minister, have accepted copies of the 
Holy Scriptures ; and the former it is said, has 
even ordered them to be read in his presence. 
We may rejoice over his many subjects who 
are now, like Nicodemus, reading secretly for 
fear of their neighbors ; for it is an undoubted 
fact that many of the Turkish nation are begin- 
ning to be interested in the study of the Bible. 
The Turk has a strong religious sense and for 
centuries has believed a lie Now the truth is 
laced before him, and the Holy Spirit vw: God 
is evidently working with it.  Lufig, long in 
Turkey oxo word had but stealthy service—was 
sold in a small, obscure shop, where a Christian 
rarely, and a ‘Turk never, set his foot. Now 
it is to be found in a great depot, kept open 
all day long, in one of the chief streets of the 
capital, whence it is carried everywhere by col- 
porteurs; while the tradesman, wrapping bis 
wares in some of its soiled pages, proves the 
unwitting instrument of introducing it into the 
recesses of the harem. Wondrous words to be 
heard in a land so long given up to the Koran: 
or a buys the Bible, and now it speaks 
to everybody.” ‘The time is come,” say the 
readers, “‘and this book is worth its weight in 
gold. Here is the food of the soul.”— Christian 
Witness. 





Our Curious Department. 


[Prepared expressly for The Flag of our Union.] 
Robespierre. 

A curious discovery has been made, while repairing 
the house formerly occupied by the Jacobin Club during 
the great revolution and now known as the Hotel de 
Londrs, in the Rue St. Hyacinthe, St. Honore. The club 
which guided the destinies of the revolution during some 
few years had often boasted of allowing the ambition of 
Robespierre and other leaders to progress so far and no 
further; and the members by vote had passed a law 
which entitled the majority to exclude from any particu- 
lar seance any member whose interests might lead him to 
sway the opinions of the club. Robespierre, whose ambi- 
tion had rendered him an object of suspicion, had often 
been voted out by the assembly; and it has been a mat- 
ter of surprise to the historians of the time, that he 
could so long have maintained his influence in spite .. 
the violence of the opposition thus itted. The se- 
cret is now revealed: A small room—a hiding-place in 














ingly on his forehead to his own clasp, he 

told briefly the story of that terrible night. 

“ Ah, my best-beloved Ellen, when we parted— 
I in pride and anger—how little I foresaw this 
meeting! I went forth, ahaughty man, arraigned 
against my Maker; I return a humble and 
abashed penitent. And, Ellen, you through 
Him have been the instrament of this! You, 
whom I vowed to forget, and blot out from my 
heart in a wild career of dissipation, but whose 
pale, sweet face came before me day and night, 
turning me aside from maddest revels and saving 
me from my worst enemy—myself! Ellen, you 
have been my guardian angel ; and this,” laying 
his hand upon a Bible, “ this has proved to me 
the day-star of life. In the darkness of that ter- 
rible night on the waters, while men, women and 
children were scattering their golden treasures 
about the cabin, wildly calling for the aid no 
human arm might bring; in that hour, alone in 
my cabin, and prostrate before the sense of a 
mighty power I knew not how to name, like a 
lightning-flash came the memory of this book. 
Drawing it eagerly from the trunk where I had 
idly thrown it, and where it had lain untouched 
during my four years’ wanderings, I opened it to 
read these words, ‘ The voice of the Lord is upon 
the waters: the God of glory thundereth: the 
Lord is upon many waters!’ Ellen, that saved 
me! not only, as you have said, from the en- 
gulphing waves, but from that more terrible 
death of the soul. It saved me; it upbore me 
in the desperate battle with the chill waters that 
terrible night and that gray, drear day ; it was 
with me when the rescue came. Ellen, the 
faith born there, midst the darkness and the 
waves, can never dim till merged in the stronger, 
clearer revelations of eternity. ‘That Bible was 
indeed ‘true love’s gift.’ And now, Ellen, 
dear Ellen, what wonder that I ask the heart that 
prompted it, and the hand that sent it? My 
only beloved, will you stay with me to be hence- 
forth the angel of my life?” 
There is small need to recall Ellen Haven’s 
answer. It may be inferred from an exclama- 
tion her aunt made that day week, when she read 
a letter handed to her as she sat at work in her 
parlor: 
“There! it is just as James thought; Ellen 
went to New York purposely to meet this Bayard 


the thick of the wall—has just been discovered, 
opening by a trap door into the very hall where the de- 
liberations were being carried on, and whence he could 
listen to the measures to be taken against him, and, 
thus forearmed, have power to defeat them. It is evident 
that this hiding-place must often Nave bean occupid by 
Robespierre; and when first entered by the workmen, 
the traces of his presence were still visible in the journal 
which lay upon the table, and the writing paper, from 
which had been torn a small portion, as if for the purpose 
of making @ memorandum. The only book fownd in the 
place was a volume of Florian, open to the second chapter 
of Claudine. It was covered with snuff, which had evi- 
dently been shaken from the reader's shirt frill, and bore 
testimony to the truth of history whieh records the sim- 
plicity of the literary tastes of Robespierre. 





A New and Amusing Cure for Love. 

The son of a wealthy nobleman in a fashionable Paris- 
ian faubourg, e dof the pretty daughter 
of his father’s concierge (door-porter), and determined to 
marry her. The aristocratic papa, of course, opposed; 
but moved at last by the despair of bis son, gave his con- 
sent, with the proviso that the smitten youth should go 
to sea for twelve months before his marriage. Shortly 
after his departure, the father, who had previously ob- 
served @ tendency to embonpoint in the young intended, 





the most nourishing and succulent food and good wines, 
forbade her to take exercise, as unbecoming in his fature 
daughter; and, in fret, stall-fed her to such an extent 
that when the enamored swain returned from his year's 
voyage he was horrified to find, instead of the slender, 
elegant girl he had left, an immense fat woman, as big 
as two Albonis rolled into one! Of course the ruse was 
successful, and the unfortunate victim of good cheer has 
been pensioned off. 





Curious Bank Transaction. 

The editor of the Belfast (Ireland) Journal has availed 
bimeelf of the columns of the Loadon Times to expore an 
extraordinary transaction in which one of the Glasgow 
banks was concerned. ‘Not many years ago,” says the 
writer, ““acertain gentleman became indebted to one of 
these banks to the exter.t of several thonsand pounds; 
when he was hauled up, it was found that be had no as- 
sets, and the bank, therefore, insured bis life to the ex- 
tent of their debt, upon which they of course pay a heavy 
anpual tax. This gentleman called on the bank rome 
time after. and told one of the managers, ‘I am offered 
a lucrative situation in Sierra Leone, but you know if I 
go out there the policy will be vitiated; however, I must 
g0, as I cannot starve.’ What, then, was to be done? 
The same man is now comfortably living on the conti- 
nent, onan annuity granted by this bank, which annuity, 
added to the premium of insurance, forms a nice little 
item in the expenses of the establishment.'’ 





Weathercocks. 





Hartley! Poor child, how she must have suf- 
fered ! and not to tell me she was engaged to him. 
And I suppose she was expecting him home in 
the steamer! What if he’d been lost? Poor 
Ellen!” And certainly, to have caught a glimpse 


The vane, or weathercock, must have been of very 
early origin Vitruvius calls it triton, probebly from its 
having the form ofa triton. The usual form on towers, 
castles and secular buildings was that of a bapner; but 
on ecclesiastical edifices, it generally was a weathercock 

There was asym) olical reason for the adoption of a igure 
ofacock. The cross surmoanted « ball, to symbolize the 





of good Mrs. Haven’s sad c at that 





moment, one would have been inclined to pity, | 
rather than rejoice at the happiness of Ellen 
Hartley. But, reader, you and I know better. 








whim that prompts this visit.” And thus decided, 
Ellen Haven set aboat hasty preparations for her | 





departure. 


On what does dignity of character depend. On 
what do dignity of manner and presence depend ? 
What is the difference between a fine manner 
and fine manners ? 


demption of the world by the cross of Christ; and the 


, cock was placed upon the cross in allusion to the repen- 


tance of ft. Peter. and to remind us of the important 
duties of repentance and Christian vigilance. Apart from 
symbolism, the large tail of the rock was well adapted to 
turn with the wind, and fora similar reason the arrow 
and the fox might be chosen; though the hare and gray- 
hound are less favorable. On the chorch of 8t Laurence, 
in Norwich, the vane is formed like a gridiron, with the 
holy martyr extended upon the bars. 








took her under his special charge, gave her every kind of \ 
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THE LOVER’S SERENADE. 
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BY MRS. R. T. ELDREDGE. 





0, come to my bower, sweet love, 
Lady, come to my arbor to-night, 

For the moon shines brightly above. 
And softens the darkness of night. 


0, come, and I'll whisper a tale 
So thrillingly soft in thy ear, 








think, about thirty of the most cruel and blood- 
thirsty pirates in the world. When about twenty 
yards from us they halted awhile and rested 
on their vars, and appeared to be considering the 
best method of attacking us. After resting a 
moment, one of them muttered something, and 
they again dipped their oars and rapidly neared 
us. Ina moment they were within ten yards of 
the ship. 

“Fire!” shouted the captain, and twenty 
fatal muskets echoed the worl. Had a volcano 
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of the intelligent portion of the people, we have 
reason to know from information furnished us 
by many of our countrymen who have sojourned 
in that country, and have enjoyed facilities for 
free and unrestrained intercourse with members 
of the movement party. Such persons talk to 
our countrymen with a frankness which would 
be dangerous among their own people, while the 
power of the government is so completely sub- 
ject to the church; and they do not hesitate to 


streets with muskets, or lying in camp on the 
muster-field. They have to make home for 
man, and dispense its heavenly influences to 
him; they have to train the minds of children 
in the ways of wisdom and virtue; they have to 
minister to the health and comfort of their fam- 
ilies ; they have to practicalize the holy influ- 
ences of religion, and minister at the shrine of 
heaven-born charity. 

If the fulfilment of this sphere of duty is not 


a TT | ae 


To a certain extent, it is of cours. 
every man to acquire property ; but 
sake of property itself, nor for the k 
When carried to this extent, the purs 
becomes a disease, and one to be « 
avoided just as mach as any othe 
insanity. It may seem strange to #: 
getting of moncy as a disease ; and ; 
ourselves, and probably the great ma, 


" ri i ir ¢ - h to employ her time and attention, let her readers 
[> Terms of the Pac oF our Uxtox, $2,00 per an- | bemoan the evils which their country suffers un- | enoug’ ploy » let h , are concerned, the danger 
"Guiaieavelou aon with a tear. burst beneath their boat it could not have pro- | um, invariably in pare being discontinued at the | der, in consequence of their religion. They re- | study the philosophy of life as connected with 


Come sit ‘neath the moon’s pale light, 
The rose in the morning that blushed, 
Is closing its petals to-night, 
And the song of the robin is hushed. 


0, come to my arbor and meet me, 
At the beautiful twilight hour, 

With truth in my heart I will greet thee, 
Though beauty alone is thy dower. 
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THE PIRATES OF MALACCA. 


BY EDWARD 8. ELLIS. 

Asout twenty years ago Joe Grummet and I 
were sailors on board the ship Phoenix, trading 
between Boston and China. We had been a 
long time with her, and we liked the ship and 
her crew, and felt contented with our situations. 
It was a fine summer morning that we weighed 
anchor, and with a valuable cargo of teas and 
silks set sail for home. With a splendid run 
down the China Sea, we anticipated a short trip 
to the States. Webhad barely entered the Straits 
of Malacca, when from some cause or other, the 
water we had taken on board became so nausea- 
ting that we could not drink it, and, against our 
will, were obliged, late in one afternoon, to put 
into Malacca for a fresh supply. We laid quite 
a distance from the town, not much afraid of 
being molested ; but still the Malays, at that 
time, were as daring and reckless a set of pirates 
as ever infested the ocean, and I with a few of 
the crew, felt by no means in perfect safety. I 
had the first watch and Joe the second. Just as 
the sun was setting, he came to me, saying he 
wished to show me something. I went to one 
side of the ship, and with my eyes followed the 
direction of his finger. I could barely distinguish, 
at a small distance from one side of the town, 
a flat, black object which appeared like a log 
lying on the water. 

“Do you see that ?” asked Joe. 

“ Yes,” answered I, “ what of it?” 

“O, nothing, only it is a Malay pirate boat, 
which will board us before morning !” 

T looked at him a moment and saw he was not 
jesting, and then I called the captain to observe 
it. After gazing steadily for a moment, he low- 
ered his glass and said gravely that Joe’s words 
were true. Everything on board was prepared 
to receive them. True, we did not possess an 
extra quantity of arms, yet we had enough for 
each one of us; and, if precaution was used, we 
could prevent their boarding us. After dark all 
. went below except myself, and were ready, at the 


|__figgt call, toappear on deck, fully prepared for 


anenemy. It wasnota dark night, and I could 


duced greater terror and confusion. Strange to 
say but few gave very loud yells, but there were 
many curses and groans. In their struggles the 
boat was upset, and many who might have sur- 
vived, owing to the pain of their wounds, were 
thus drowned. I think nearly twenty were 
killed in this manner. ‘Those who escaped 
struck for the shore, and before we could reload, 
were beyond our reach. After all was still, we 
gathered together to hear the advice of the cap- 
tain. We were all confident that there was no 
danger of their molesting us again very soon. 
So, leaving Frank Holmes and Anthony M’Carty 
on the watch, we went below; but I doubt ifa 
single one closed his eyes. The pirates were 
forgotten, and all thoughts were upon poor Joe. 
He had long been among us, and each one felt as 
though his brother had been lost. I was not the 
only one who shed tears on that night. Morning 
at length dawned on about as wretched and mel- 
ancholy a set of men as were on earth. We 
dropped anchor below the city and by noon had 
the requisite quantity of water on board. We 
were about to set sail, when Holmes besought 
the captain to remain another night, saying he 
felt sure we should hear from Joe. We hardly 
dared cherish such a hope, yet we were willing 
and anxious to remain, and the captain assented, 
though saying that it was sheer foolishness. 
Night slowly came over the waters, and we 
were again liable to an attack from the pirates, 
yet we had no fears of them. Not a single 
sailor remained below, and sleep closed not an 
eyelid on our ship. All were on deck, a few 
in groups and a few pacing it in silent musings. 
Fach had his opinion in respect to the cause of 
his disappearance, and although many differed 
in regard to it, yet all except Holmes agreed that 
it was useless to hope or suppose that he was 
alive. Somehow or other, it appeared to me 
that I was to blame for his death. I might have 


Joe’s mother, thousands of miles away, anxiously 
awaiting his arrival, and the grief that would 
fill her soul when she found he was dead, I re- 
proached myself again and again. Midnight at 
length came on, and we had not heard the slight- 
est sound. A number went below and endeay- 
ored to sleep, while I, with a few others, remained 
above. I approached to where Holmes stood 
leaning against the mast, and said : 

“ Do you still cherish a hope that Joe is alive ?” 

“ Yes, I sincerely believe we shall both see him 
again.” 


start. 

“ Hark! did you hear that ?” 

I listened, but heard no sound. The captain 
who was also on deck approached us and asked 


saved him, and yet did not ; and, as I thought of 


I was about to leave him when he gave a 


expiration of the time paid for. See imprint on last pag ie 





Easy Donz.—There is not a village or town in the 
country so small, but that a club of twelve rib 


ject the plenary authority of the church in spir- 
itual matters, and declare that their only motive 





might be easily obtained for ‘‘The Flag of our Union,” 
and the work be thus procured for each at ONE DOLLAR 
YIPTY CENTS @ year, besides a gratis copy to the person 
who sends the names and money. Any person desiring 
to form a club, can have sample copies sent free of charge, 
by sending us a line to that effect. 








TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


“ Perier,” East Roston.—In England 6,000,000 tons of 
coal are annuall din the facture of gas, 
producto | 60, . rope feet 3 - There is 
one part 2 al e ir. 

Srpmax.—Keon, the actor, built themeaionsent to Cooke, 
the tragedian, in St. Paul’s churchyard, New York. 

L. M., Rochester, N. Y.—Oaths were used by the Saxons 

in judicial proceedings in the year 600. ‘The oath of su- 

premacy was ratified by parliament in 1535. Till 1550 
the common oath ended with the words ‘so help me 
God and all saints.” 

A Sosscriser, New York.—The ropewalk at Charlestown, 
Mass., is 1360 feet long. 

Youne America.—D 'y, indiscriminate reading is 
not of much use. You should have some system in 

our study, some definite mental nt. Your 
ntellectual stores must be ticketed and labelled, as it 
were, in the magazine of your memofy, so that you can 
use them when you have occasion. 

“ Amateur, Newark, N. J.—In hot, vinta countries, 
where vegetation is very rapid, and the loaded with 








decomposing carbonic matter, the plants absorb more 
carbonic acid than th require, and they then evolve 
carbonic acid from their leaves. Hence such climates 
as the West Indies are injurious to life, though favor- 
able to vegetation. 

‘‘Mopiste.”—Bonnets were introduced into England 
from Italy, in the reign of Queen Elizabeth, and the 
form was a compromise between the present round 
Italian peasant hat and the French hood. 

Brcinner.—A practised writer rarely has occasion to 
make a ‘ip his positions, but tyros cannot 
exercise too much care and deliberation in putting 
their thoughts on paper. Allow an interval to ela) 

r composition, then copy your essays, and you will 
infallibly detect many crudities both of thought and 
expression. 

Muppis, Annapolis.—Charlotte Corday assassinated Marat 
during the French ‘ion.—B. is a ch inone 
of Fielding’s novels—‘t Tem Jones,” we think. 

InvaLtp.—The mere act of dying, Sir Benjamin Brodie 
tells us, is not a painful process. The exceptions are 
few, as in cases of lock-jaw, delirium tremens, or hydro- 
phobia, the most horrible of all diseases. Hufeland 
takes the same ion. 

C. 8., Salem, Mass.—If you were to ask a physician what 
amount of sleep a man required, we think he would 
call your question a difficult one. Individuals differ 
so much that no fixed rule can belaid down. Talland 
bulky people require more sleep than short and thin 
people, and men more sleep than women. 











MEXICO MOVING 
It is quite evident that there is a very impor- 
tant movement going on in Mexico at the'pres- 
ent time, the tendency of which is to separate 
that country into two parts, and lly to 


for d conformity, is to avoid the penalties 
inflicted upon heretics. At the same time, they 
show in their conversation to our people, that 
they have a knowledge of the main points of the 
Protestant faith, and are desirous of further light 
whenever they can seek it openly without incur- 
ing persecution. This seed will fructify when- 
ever the public mind is subject to its dissemina- 
tion; and it is probable that a wide field will be 
open for the labor of Protestant missionaries 
from our country, whenever the present move- 
ment shall result in conferring substantial free- 
dom upon any part of Mexico. 

The latest legitimate government of Mexico 
was that of President Comonfort, the result of 
a regular popular election. It held sway for a 
considerable period of time for that land of 
chronic revolution, and had initiated some im- 
portant reforms. Rising to power in opposition 
to the clerical influences, it subserved two ob- 
jects by confiscating the redundant church rev- 
enues to the public use; first supplying the im- 
poverished coffers of the treasury, and secondly, 
weakening the power of the church party, by 
partially cutting off its means. The consequeace 
of this decided action of the Comonfort admin- 
istration, was the fierce onslaught of the church 
party upon the government, threatening its over- 
throw. To avoid this, Comonfort, in the name 
of the people, assumed the power of dictator. 
Bat the church party has succeeded in his over- 
throw, and driven him from the country, and he 
has now sought shelter in the United States. 
They have now issued a manifesto, denouncing 
the reforms of the liberal government as so many 
outrages upon religion, set up an arbitrary pro- 
visional government, and invited Ger. Santa 
Anna to come back, Fighting is now going on 
between the armigs of the two parties, at the city 
of Mexico and various other state capitals. 
Should central and southern Mexico be subdued 
by the church party, the liberals will flee to 
northern Mexico, where the States of New Leon, 
Tamanlipas, and Coahuila have taken a deter- 
mined stand in favor of the liberal side, and are 
determined, in the last resort, to set up an inde- 





attach the northern division tothe United States. 
This movement does not depend upon any filli- 
bustering agencies from this country, and will 
be all the more likely to result favorably, if our 
people let them alone, and our government re- 
stricts its action to the prevention or the resist- 
ance of Spanish interference. The movement 
of which we speak, has its origig/im the liberal 
or anti-clerical sentiment \pervades the 
better informed mind of 







pendent government under the name of the Re- 
public of Sierra Madre. The element of oppo- 
sition to the church, is the basis of the present 
warfare therefore, and this is a new phase in 
Mexican revolutions, and one which is signifi- 
cant of important results. The war will rage 
with great bitterness, throughout the country, for 
some time; and it is by no means improbable 
that the liberals may triumph throughout the re- 
public. If, however, they are defeated in this 


the health and comfort of home. There is many 
a cold fireside because the matron does not un- 
derstand the laws of heat; many a consumptive 
child for want of knowledge on the mother’s 
part, of atmospheric laws; many a health- 
destroying meal, because of ignorance of chem- 
istry as applied to the ingredients or the prepar- 
ation of food. In fact there is no branch of 
physical philosophy that is not essential or use- 
ful to promote the economy, comfort or health 
of home; and all this broad, fair field of charm- 
ing science is open to the profitable culture of 
woman, before she needs to wear the bifurcated 
badge of citizenship to rescue her from ennui. 





THE ENGLISH IN CHINA, 

It would seem as if the destiny of the ancient 
Chinese empire had reached a turning point. 
The last advices left the English and French in 
occupation of the island of Honan, and the 
Macao fort opposite Canton, with a force esti- 


mated as follows: English, soldiers, sailors and i 


marines, 3300; French, marines and sailors, 
900 ; Madras sepoys, Malays and Chinese, 2500 
—total, 6700 men, with plenty of guns and am- 
munition. Lord Elgin, on the part of the 
British, had submitted his ultimatum. Of this 
condition of affairs, the London Times speaks 
as follows: “ We have called upon the world to 
be witness of the great enterprise by which we 
hope to open China to the intercourse of nations. 
France aud America have, at our invitation, sent 
plenipotentiaries to the Canton river, and will 
share in all the advantages which we may gain 
for ourselves by arms or diplomacy. Russia, 
too, although her principal intercourse with the 
celestial empire is over the wastes of Tartary, 
has also her plenipotentiary in the eastern seas. 
It becomes us, then, to show the world that we 
have not lightly undertaken this matter, that we 
are anxious to obtain our objects by peaceable 
means, and that we shall only resort to force 
when the ig and insol of a barbarian 
official compels us. Lord Elgin’s ultimatum 
was studiously moderate. It demanded only the 
execution of the treaty of 1842. This treaty 
stipulated that free access should be given to the 
five cities which were opened to foreign trade. 
The terms of it have been carried out at Shang- 
hai and the northern ports, but the Canton pop- 
ulace has a traditional hatred of Europeans, and 
in deference to this feeling our people have for 
nearly sixteen years been debarred from their 
just rights. The answer of Yeh was what might 
have been expected. A few days before Mr. 
Reed, the American commissioner, had solicited 
an interview in the city. Yeh had returned for 
answer that he would meet him outside the city, 








from this disease may appear extren:: 
Thanks to an all-wise Providence th. 
that there are the love of knowledge, 
tastes of life, the social affections, ever. 
trials and disappointments of life, to 
keenness of our pursuit, and turn 
from one unswerving bias in the 
pecuniary gain. Much as we may d 
erty, failures and losses, we have ye: 
cause to be thankful that there is 
else besides money-making to pro. 
enjoyment. 
The money mania is with difficult) 
its insidious progress to its barren ai. 
Sway over the haman mind; but w 
taken full possession over the though: 
the finer feelings of the heart, and di 
glorious light of intellect, what a piti: 
cle does the victim thereof become! ] 
courted by the great and powerful, fawn. .. 
flatterers, and made the object of th 
envy; but this is all for his money, for v. 
which he has heaped up, and not for 
Even this poor and paltry distinction 
pitiful remuneration for the gnawing . 
sleepless anxiety with which his days a1 
are cursed. No footfall strikes upon hi 
night, that he does not fear the robber ». 
hoard ; no wind of heaven blows, that 
not dread the tempest may sweep hi» 
from the sea ; no alarm-bell knells upon 
that he does not tremble with apprehe:.... 
the safety of his stores and houses, ex), 
conflagration. All these cares and anxi: 
as a thousand to one, in the scale, age 
paltry distinction of being called a rich 1. 
We have now in mind an aged man - 
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money for the love of money itself, for « 
ification of gain. One after another, ey; 
ing stream of joy and comfort has bee. 
up, so that at this day his mind is all a 
blank except for the two ideas—get an 
Get and keep, get and keep, is the Alp: 
Omega of his existence. Children, » .. 
friends, are dead to him; some of them 
the tomb, but there is no green spot in hi- 
ory for them ; others are alive, but so far»... 
concerned, they might as well be blocks » 
—for every kindly affection has long sinc: 
out in his heart, leaving but the blackened . 
mark the altar where once the genial fla. 
haman love gave forth light and joy. N 
but the dreary tale of his wealth can intere 
now ; for him there is no spring-time but | 
vestment of his funds, no harvest-home | 
filling of his money-bags. Life is a chan : 
round of cent, per cent, and dreary death . 
him in the face, but to rob him of his gain. 


. ; first great object, the chances are still greater | but that no barbarian should set foot within the This aged devotee of wealth has 
see any object soon enough to give warning. | the same question. We held our breath, but | mean by this that there is Wipgyeh thing *8 | thas they will succeed in the minor enterprise of | jimits of Canton. To the British commissioner four millions and a balf of dollars, which. 
When left alone, I became sensible of my situa- | could not hear it again. For about ten minutes Protestantism in that count ab all outward setting up a new republic, composed of the . 


tion. I walked lightly and yet rapidly over the 
deck, watching each side, and listening for the 
least sonnd. For two hours not the slightest 
noise could I detect; when, as I was near the 
middle of the deck, I heard distinctly a rippling 
of the water at the stern. It was very light, and 


in the water, and as we anxiously listened, we 


nothing was heard above the beating of our 
hearts ; then asound, slight, yet audible to every 
one, greeted us. It was like a person swimming 


could hear it again. All hearts were now alive 
with burning fear and anxiety. We gazed in 


appearance the whole people lic. But 
80 and undisputed the domin- 
ion of the church there, that it h# made bold 
to interfere openly and dictato 
ical movements, ever since the 


independence. The church has sqt up and pulled 









northern States, and thus lay the foundation for 
a Protestant power in that priest-ridden country. 
We will not weary the patience of our readers, 
at this time, with speculations as to the future 
union of t!.¢ new republic with our own. 





the governor was even more abrupt. It is said, 
also, that he ventured on at satirical reply, stat- 
ing that Sir G. Bonham has been rewarded for 
leaving Canton unentered, and advising Lord 
Elgin to do likewise. Both the British and 
French authorities had determined to proceed to 





present sum of his hoard—though even i: 
day while we are writing this article, the 
has increased by the amount of seven hu. 
and fifty dollars, as the simple interest 1) 
for twenty-four hours. The annual inco: 
this dreary old man is over a quarter of a 








on ordinary occasions, I should not have noticed | the direction of the sound, but as the night was | down parties at its pleasure ; d lared war, and dagncsal Pie gein! yng op ae / 
it I hastened to the stern, and peered cautious- | much darker than the one before, we of course | made peace, to suit its own views of safety and WOMAN’S RIGHTS. ieee ae Maes ‘alanis ld 

ly over, but could distinguish nothing. While I | could not see the cause. - Still we heard the | policy; and generally proved itself to be the | The Genoral Court of Massaghusgtis is exer-| os ies next? It will be but as tn ae 
stood wondering, I heard precisely the same | noise. In five minutes it was directly under the | Power behind the throne, greater than the throne | cised with its usual profoand investigation as to of 0 eanquinary pte: 

noise on the side of the ship, and as I gazed over | bow, and before we could reach it a head ap- itself. ‘ d ; the propriety of granting to women the rights of se 

I saw a black object disappearing behind the | peared in sight, and the next moment Joe Grum- Against this thorough and despotic control of men, such as voting, holding public office, serv- eucome tn Leen, 

stern. Looking directly over it, while it did not | met alighted on deck, and without saying a word, parties, and this absolute dictation to the govern- | ing on juries, training in the militia, ete. Year ; ~ 

discover me, I saw in an instant that it was a | started for, and disappeared down the cabin! | ment, liberal-minded men have from time to time | after year are the petitions to this effect duly pre- | _ It is wonderful what deception lurks under a 
Malay, swimming around us to discover if we | For a second we stirred not, so completely were rebelled, and have appealed with some tempo- | sented by those interested in this novel reform, poe common words and plaeses in our language. 
were on the watch. My first impulse was to | we paralyzed with wonder and joy. The next | rary success to the people to sustain them, and | and as duly considered in committee, and debat- What ® fortunate man! iw hear the world 
shoot him ; but on second thought I concluded | instant we pitched pell-mell after him. ‘There place the advocates of their views in power. ed on the floor of the legislature. No one ap- exclaim, when they see an individual prospering 
to-watch his motions. Twice he swam completely | he was divesting himself of his wet clothes, and | But these successes have been of short duration, | pears by way of remonstrance to oppose the | “0 his business. In nine cases out of ten, the 


lion of dollars. If his present fortune we: 
vided, it would make a competency of ten t! 
and dollars each, for four hundred and fifty: - 
Let our readers imagine, for a , the 
amount of human happiness this enormous 
might produce, if properly divided and dir: 
uted—how many noble aspirations, high 
holy affections, it might promote—how n 
strong pinions it might supply to speed the {) 
of intellect upon its upward and glorious cou 
And yet all this mighty sum is but a ponde 
weight to crush one feeble human soul down - 























































round us, and then, as he reached the stern, he 
pulled himself out of the water and commenced 
climbing like a cat. I secreted myself, and in a 
moment saw his head uppear, remain motionless 
» flex -a few seconds, and then disappear. I 
ran to look over, and saw him vanish in the 
- darkness. Joe came on deck as soon as it was 
time, and I concluded not to mention it to him 


ran and shook him and shouted : 


been? Say!” 


paying no attention to us or any one else. We 
“How do you do, Joe? Where have you 


He looked up until he saw me. I heard asup- 
pressed “‘ Thunder!” and the next minute he 
pitched at me and gave me a tremendous thrash- 
ing. I managed to keep him off, but the boys 


and the church, after a brief interval, has again 
recovered its civil supremacy. This temporal 
despotism of the church is not enforced by spir- 
itual means alone, for the property of the coun- 
try is to a very large extent in its hands, and it 
wields this potent influence with great effect. 
One of the most sagacious and matter-of-fact 
statesmen of our country, has estimated that the 


prayer of these petitioners, and the various com- 
mittees, after giving a respectful hearing to the 
arguments delivered before them by the gentle- 
men and ladies who present themselves to advo- 
cate the prayer thereof, year after year report 
leave to withdraw, which report is always ac- 
cepted by the legislature. The subject has been 
up at the present session, and will probably be 


very term is a flattering unction, which the indo- 
lent or unenterprising man is laying to his soul, 
that the only difference between him and his suc- 
cessful neighbor, is that of luck. In a majority 
of instances he may at a venture substitate, in 
the place of fortunate, industrious. He may 
venture to say, before he examines the case, that 
the cause of success is the same as was observed 


the very dross and dust of life! 80 desola’ 
are the effects of this money-getting pas 
upon him, that even the single routine of iv 
involved in getting and keeping, are becon 
impaired in his mind. He is now tormer 
with the thought that his country may desi: 
the security of his property by repealing - 
laws under which his mortgages were take: 


until he had paced the deck a few times, and got | threw me down, and then set Joe on, shouting | church in Mexico holds full one-tenth of the | disposed of in the usual routine, as above | by Julius Caesar: “He always succeeded, be. 
fairly waked up. I seated myself on a coil of | and yelling like tigers. After pounding me to | property of the country in its own hands, and indicated. cause he beh sothing undone which could en- 
rope to wait a few moments, and I then did what | his heart’s content, he made a lunge at M’Carty that the most productive portion. Were the in- As for ourselves, and we presume it to be so | sure success.” 

I can never account for. I had hardly sat there | and two or three others, and they ran for life. | fluence of the church in the dictation of civil | with the great majority of our readers, we have " ee ; oat 
more than ten minutes, when, in spite of the ex- | All this time he had not spoken a word, but now | affairs, exerted to promote the progress of the | no objection whatever to the women being al- bee oe —e believe or is el 
citing thoughts upon my brain, I dropped asleep. | he jerked out, “ Well, if this aint the confound- | country in education and internal improvements, | lowed to vote, hold office, sit on juries, or train, —_ y gem pile fap The ; boys 
Had I conceived the possibility of this, I should | edest scrape this monkey ever got himself in! | the introduction of the useful arts, the develop- | if they want to perform these duties. We see no gat or. aphid asic ol dhe eoig evening, and, 
of course have warned Joe and informed the | You see, after my watch commenced, I came on | ment of trade and commerce, and the advance- | good reason why they should be disabled from between two huge piles of bricks, fires are kin- 
captain. I slept soundly for an hour, and then, | deck, and that yer chap sat down and went to | ment of the’people in knowledge ; in short, were | doing so, and do not anticipate that any harm dled, hou ow eos — by the barrel on 
in the midst of a horrid dream of pirates, I gave | sleep. I walked the deck about half an hour, | it a part of living, hopeful, aspiring Mexico, the | would come to the body politic, the public liber- | 70M P ates. We should think it would beat a 
a desperate struggle and awoke. As soon as I | when the first thing I knowed, I didn’t know | ground of complaint against the predominating | ties, or individual rights, by reason of their par- | ¢lam-bake all hollow. 

realized my situation, I looked for Joe, but he | anything. Those Malays had given mea tip on temporal power of the church would not be so | ticipating in these masculine pursuits. In fact, ; 
was nowhere to be seen. I thought probably he | the head, which took away all the stock of sense | general or so serious. As it is, the state of af- | we have known many instances where a man’s Tue AMERICAN, “Parace.”—It is stated 
had gone below, and went in search of him. I | I ever possessed. When they came back again | fairs has given rise to the liberal or anti-clerical | wife or daughter might better be depended upon | that the official residence of the Governor of 
awoke the captain and brought him on deck, and | I found myself on shore, watched by three black | sentiment of the country, which is now an open | foran honest vote, an upright discharge of official | North Carolina, which is owned by the State, is 
told him the whole cir es. We hed | imps, and I saw a boatful of them, starting off | and recognized element of party organization, | duty, an intelligent verdict, than the man him- | called by law the “ Governor’s Palace,” the only 
above and below, but he could not be found. | for our ship. Watching my opportunity, when | strong to-day, and likely to prove stronger in | self. As to the duties of militia service, in time | instance in the United States in which a building 
He was not on the ship! We knew not what to | my guard were giving all their attention to their | time to come. of peace, we are not so certain ; but in the day | has officially and legally that high-sounding title. 
think. All sorts of conjectures were made, and | companions, I made a leap over one, and before Before touching upon the present indications | of strife, we feel satisfied that those women who | 
we finally agreed that he must have been carried | they knew it, I was beyond theirreach. Iranas | of the development of that sentiment in the po- | did go to fight, would fight well. 
off. We stood with sorrowful hearts, and I saw | fast as possible, and secreted myself along the | litical movements of Mexico, it may be worth 


entirely forgetting, in the narrowness of his int 
lect, that the Constitution of his country is 
safeguard against such a wrong. This torm: 
ing thought excites him to a ceaseless activity 
wretchedness in the effort to recover his prope 
from such dangerous investments. On a@ rec: 
occasion, a committee of the parish to which + 
belongs, called upon him for a small donation 
ten or twenty dollars towards repairing \ 
meeting-house; and the poor old man actual 
burst into tears and cried like a child, becau 
as he said, they were always calling on bi 
for money. The committee took pity upon t 
miserable imbecile, and withdrew their request 
Is not this man, to a great extent, insane # 
not his money-mania # disease that has rav ag 
and wasted thought and heart, and onsified 
the man within him? Who would consent 
have his miserable, barren mind, his appallir 
apprehensions, to be as utterly abject and me: 
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Tue Ice Cror.—A very good crop has been | 

























a tear trickling down the face of the captain. I 
cursed myself for my folly, but he did not blame 
me. We stood a moment, when the captain gave 
a start. 

“Did you hear that?” he asked. “There it 
is again !” 

I listened, but at first heard nothing; soon, 
however, I heard the measured dip of oars, that 


When morning dawned I dared not stir, 
as there were a number near me, and two or 
three times I was near being discovered. All 
through the long day I remained in my place, 
hardly daring to move, and even through the 
first part of the night they appeared to be as near 
to me, and as wide awake as ever. 
till midnight, and then I crawled quietly out in- 


I waited 


while to bestow a passing thought upon the 
question whether this hostility to the church in 
temporal matters will be likely to lead to a di- 
vision from her in religion, and the establishment 
of Protestantism. As yet there are two visible 
indications of this ; but judging from the manner 
in which Protestantism in Europe first broke forth 
against the church, viz, all at once, as it were, 


We say we see no objection to removing 
the disabilities from women if they want the 
change. But do they? That’s the question, 
and until that can be answered in the affirma- 
tive, we think the time of our legislators might 
be more profitably employed than in altering 
constitutions and devising laws to take off the 
disability which now exists. So far as our ob- 
servation goes, there is no such desire on the part 


harvested, for if the first two months of winter 
were almost as mild as summer, it was balanced 
hy very severe weather last month, the thermom- 
eter showing a very low figure, day after day. 
—_—_!—~-2sen 

Croakers.—The Canadian papers are be- 
ginning to croak about the weather and the 
wheat crops. Lon’t be in a hurry, boys; ‘ Wait 
a little longer.” 





as he, void of all self-respect, for even the fu 
sum of his four and a half millions? Not one 

our readers, we are convinced, would be williy 
to take upon him this heavy load of misery fo 
the paltry satisfaction of looking upon such 

pile of money, and adding to the heap. W 
recollect a shrewd reply once made by the grea 
Philadelphia millionaire, Girard, to a sycophar 
who was fawning upon him, on account of hi 


gradually grew louder, and we doubted not who | to the water and struck for the ship, where, I and like a great conflagration which had sud- | of the gentler sex, to participate in public affairs. 
were nearing us. The captain hastened below, | believe Inow am. You see I am yet to be a dis- | denly found vent; judging also from the causes They find duties enough of an _Sppropriate na- 
and quickly all hands were on deck and ready, | tinguished and celebrated person. If it was not | which led to this outbreak in Europe—viz » the ture, which demand their attention, without cov- 
and yet each sailor was so concealed that no one | for that chap (pointing to me), I should not have | arrogant dictation which the church exercised in | eting the ballot-box, the jury-box, or the cart- 
could see him till on the ship. By the timeeach | had this sore head, and he must take another | the civil and political affairs of the nations, we | ridge-box ; they find employments and associa- 
was in his place, the boat emerged slowly from | dressing.” But I was expecting this, and | are led to the conclusion that Protestantism will tions congenial enough and plenty enough, to 
the darkness and was plainly visible. No doubt | scrambled up on deck. Joe chased me awhile; | ere long show itself in Mexico, in connection occupy their time and thoughts, without huzaaing 
it was the one pointed out to me by Joe. It was | after stumbling two or three times, he gave it up | with the present liberal, anti-clerical tendencies. | at the hustings, elbowing their way to the polls, 










wealth. ‘ Would you,” asked the rich man 
“take all the care and charge of my immense 
property, see to the estates, collect the rents, re 
ceive the interest and dividends, and invest the 
proceeds, simply for your board and clothing 1” 
“No,” said the parasite. “ Well,” replied Gi 
rard, “ that is all that I get for my trouble.” 
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Scartet Fever —The Balmoral petticoat is 
spreading—its red glories are radiating, and 
soon every city and village will blaze with its 
splendor. 




















Batrovu’s Pictorrar.—This elegantly illus- 








long and exceedingly low, and held, I should 





and went below vowing future vengeance. 





That the seeds thereof are latent in the minds 


intriguing for office, marching through the 


trated journal is now for sale everywhere at 





five cents per copy. 



















Question awp Answer. —What part of a 
ship is like a farmer? The tiller. 
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THE PURSUIT OF WEALTH. 
To a certain extent, it is of course the duty of 
every man to acquire property ; but not for the 
sake of property itself, nor for the love of gain. 
When carried to this extent, the pursuit cf wealth 
becomes a disease, and one to be dreaded and 
avoided just as much as any other species of 
insanity. It may seem strange to stigmatize the 
getting of money as a disease ; and so far as we 
ourselves, and probably the great majority of our 
readers, are concerned, the danger of suffering 
from this disease may appear extremely remote. 
Thanks to an all-wise Providence that it is so; 
that there are the love of knowledge, the refined 
tastes of life, the social affections, even the losses, 
trials and disappointments of life, to deaden the 
keenness of our pursuit, and turn our minds 
from one unswerving bias in the direction of 
pecuniary gain. Much as we may deplore pov- 
erty, failures and losses, we have yet abundant 
cause to be thankful that there is something 
else besides money-making to promote life’s 
enjoyment. 
The money mania is with difficulty traced in 
its insidious progress to its barren and despotic 
sway over the human mind; but when it has 
taken full possession over the thoughts, seared 
the finer feelings of the heart, and dimmed the 
glorious light of intellect, what a pitiful specta- 
cle does the victim thereof become! He may be 
courted by the great and powerful, fawned on by 
flatterers, and made the object of the fool’s 
envy; but this is all for his money, for the dross 
which he has heaped up, and not for himself. 
Even this poor and paltry distinction is but a 
pitiful remuneration for the gnawing care and 
sleepless anxiety with which his days and nights 
are cursed. No footfall strikes upon his ear at 
night, that he does not fear the robber seeks his 
hoard ; no wind of heaven blows, that he does 
not dread the tempest may sweep his vessels 
from the sea ; no alarm-bell knells upon his ear, 
that he does not tremble with apprehension for 
the safety of his stores and houses, exposed to 
conflagration. All these cares and anxieties are 
as a thousand to one, in the scale, against the 
paltry distinction of being called a rich man. 
We have now in mind an aged man whose 
long life has been devoted tothe making of 
money for the love of money itself, for the grat- 
ification of gain. One after another, every liv- 
ing stream of joy and comfort has been dried 
up, so that at this day his mind is all a dreary 
blank except for the two ideas—get and keep. 
Get and keep, get and keep, is the Alpha and 
Omega of his existence. Children, wife and 
friends, are dead to him; some of them are in 
the tomb, but there is no green spot in his mem- 
ory for them ; others are alive, but so far as he is 
concerned, they might as well be blocks of stone 
—for every kindly affection has long since gone 
out in his heart, leaving bat the blackened urn to 


COCHIN-CHINA, 

Recent accounts from Europe inform us that 
the French navy are about to make a hostile 
demonstration upon Cochin-China, a kingdom of 
the Empire of Annam in Farther India. Cochin- 
China and Tonquin are at present combined as 
one kingdom, under the protection of the Em- 
peror of China, though governed by an indepen- 
dent government. They are situated on the 
western coast of the China Sea, to the south of 
China proper. The present ruler is a native of 
the Annam race, the original possessors of the 
soil, whose origin seems to have been near the 
cradle of the human race, in Armenia, whence 
they made their way to the extreme south of the 
continent in the remote ages of the world. This 
king, or emperor of Cochin-China, rejoices in 
the name of Tu Duk. He is now thirty years 
old, and has reigned about eleven years. His 
policy is harsh and proscriptive towards foreign- 
ers, and especially ds Europeans, who are 
forbidden to enter the kingdom under the se- 
verest penalties. But this prohibition is some- 
times disregarded by the provincial authorities, 
and Catholic missionaries have from time to 
time made their way into the country, in the. ex- 
ercise of their sacred calling. In fact, the threat- 
ened war upon Cochin-China, by the French, has 
its origin in the imprisonment and harsh treat- 
ment of a Spanish bishop, Padre Diez, now held 
captive in Tonquin. 
The Chinese held possession of Cochin-China 
for a period of about five hundred years, until 
A. D. 263. They conquered it again in 1406, 
but soon after abandoned it. In 1471, it was 
subjected by Tonquin, then an independent 
kingdom, but threw off this yoke in 1553. It 
then continued as an independent government, 
with various vicissitudes of revolution and anar- 
chy, until 1774, when Bishop Adrian,a French 
missionary, who was tutor to Gia-long, the right- 
ful heir to the throne, obtained for his protege the 
alliance of Louis XVI. of France, and thus suc- 
ceeded in placing him securely upon the throne. 
The good bishop became prime minister to the 
young king, and introduced great reforms and 
improvements in the public affairs, constructing 
important public works, causing a survey of the 
coast, ging foreign , and estab- 
lishing an army and navy upon the European 
plan. Bishop Adrian died in the midst of his 
good works, and soon after, in 1819, Gia-long 
followed him. China again intervened, as the 
fashionable phrase is; but this time contented 
herself with consolidating Tonquin and Cochin- 
China into one empire, and investing the illegit- 
imate son of Gia-long with the government. Af- 
fairs have continued in the same train from that 
time to the present, Tu Duk being the third in 
descent from the illegitimate son of Gia-long. 
The government of Cochin-China is a pure 
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mark the altar where once the genial flame of 
human love gave forth light and joy. Nothing 
but the dreary tale of his wealth can interest him 
now ; for him there is no spring-time but the in- 
vestment of his funds, no harvest-home but the 
filling of his money-bags. Life is a changeless° 
round of cent, per cent, and dreary death stares 
him in the face, but to rob him of his gains. 
This aged devotee of wealth has accumulated 
four millions and a half of dollars, which is the 
present sum of his hoard—though even in the 
day while we are writing this article, the sum 
has increased by the amount of seven hundred 
and fifty dollars, as the simple interest thereof 
for twenty-four hours. The annual income of 
this dreary old man is over a quarter of a mil- 
lion of dollars. If his present fortune were di- 
vided, it would make a competency of ten thous- 
and dollars each, for four hundred and fifty men. 
Let our readers imagine, for a moment, the vast 
amount of human happiness this enormous sum 
might produce, if properly divided and distrib- 
uted—how many noble aspirations, high and 
holy affections, it might promote—how many 
strong pinions it might supply to speed the flight 
of intellect upon its upward and glorious course ! 
And yet all this mighty sum is but a ponderous 
weight to crush one feeble human soul down into 
the very dross and dust of life! So desolating 
are the effects of this money-getting passion 
upon him, that even the single routine of ideas 
involved in getting and keeping, are becoming 
impaired in his mind. He is now tormented 
with the thought that his country may destroy 
the security of his property by repealing the 
laws under which his mortgages were taken— 
entirely forgetting, in the narrowness of his intel- 
lect, that the Constitution of his country is his 
safeguard against such a wrong. This torment- 
ing thought excites him to a ceaseless activity of 
wretchedness in the effort to recover his property 
from such dangerous investments. On a recent 
occasion, a committee of the parish to which he 
belongs, called upon him for a small donation of 
ten or twenty dollars towards repairing the 
meeting-house; and the poor old man actually 
burst into tears and cried like a child, because, 
as he said, they were always calling on him 
for money. The committee took pity upon the 
miserable imbecile, and withdrew their request. 
Is not this man, to a great extent, insane? Is 
not his money-mania a disease that has ravaged 
and wasted thought and heart, and ossified all 
the man within him? Who would consent to 
have his miserable, barren mind, his appalling 
apprehensions, to be as utterly abject and mean 
as he, void of all self-respect, for even the full 
sum of his four and a half millions? Not one of 
our readers, we are convinced, would be willing 
to take upon him this heavy load of misery for 
the paltry satisfaction of looking upon such a 
pile of money, and adding to the heap. We 
recollect a shrewd reply once made by the great 
Philadelphia millionaire, Girard, to a sycophant 
who was fawning upon him, on account of his 
wealth. ‘Would you,” asked the rich man, 
“take all the care and charge of my immense 
property, see to the estates, collect the rents, re- 
ceive the interest and dividends, and invest the 
proceeds, simply for your board and clothing ?” 
“No,” said the parasite. “ Well,” replied Gi- 
rard, “that is all that I get for my trouble.” 





Question anp AnswER.—What part of a 


potism, and every male inhabitant above the 
age of twenty years, the priests and public offi- 
cers excepted, is obliged to devote every third 
year to the service of the State, as a soldier or 
laborer. Emigration is considered as an act of 
treason against the king. Justice between man 
arfd man is however administered promptly and 
impartially; and crimes against persons and 
property are not frequent. Extending its whole 
length upon a sea-coast, and containing many 
good harbors, and blessed with a fertile and pro- 
ductive soil, this country presents great facilities 
for commerce. With a territory of about 150,000 
square miles extent, a population of some ten 
millions, and many flourishing cities and towns, 
it holds forth strong ind for ial 
enterprise. Taifue or Hue, the capital, is situated 
upon the China Sea, and has an excellent harbor. 
It is remarkable for its extensive fortifications, 
which are capable of garrisoning forty thousand 
men. It has a population of over one hundred 
thousand. There are also several other cities of 
equal size. The religions of Cochin-China are 
various ; the mass of the people are Buddhists, 
the higher classes are disciples of Confucius, and 
there are many Christians—though that religion 
is proscribed by the authorities. Should the 
French find it necessary or expedient to take 
possession of the country, in their present enter- 
prise, the result would probably prove favorable 
to the extension of the Christian religion over 
that benighted portion of Farther India. 








Mount Vernox.—The grand Icdge of Ma- 
sons of Virginia have adopted a plan of co- 
operation with the Ladies’ Mount Vernon Asso- 
ciation, in the purchase of Mount Vernon. It is 
by an assessment on each mason in the United 
States of one dollar, with the single condition 
that they shall have full liberty to occupy the 
premises one day ineach year. There are 350,000 
members of the fraternity in the United States. 





Fruit Trees.—It is time, here in the North, 
to think about what fruit-trees you will set out 
this year, and to make arrangements for procur- 
ing them. Our friends cannot do better than send 
their orders to Mr. George Wilson, Malden, 
Mass., an extensive tree-grower, and a great 
tree-lover to boot. His stock of pears embraces 
every valuable variety. 





WuHotesaLte Murper.—The Duke of Cam- 
bridge was out shooting, a few weeks ago, on 
the estate of Lord Huntingfield, in Suffolk, and 
brought back—or rather “his party”? did— 
3239 “head as the total kill,” of five days’ 
sport; among them 249 rabbits, 105 hares and 
198 pheasants. 





THEY WANT TO SEE HIM.—The U. S. offi- 
cers in Florida have hoisted white flags, in 
hopes, when Billy Bowlegs sees them, that he 
will “ come in.” 


“© Wont you walk into my parlor?’ 
Said the spider to the fly.” 





Britisa Consut.—Mr. E. A. Grattan, for- 
merly of this city, has been appointed British 
consul at Antwerp. Mr. Grattan is a gentle- 
man, and has many friends in Boston. 





Booxs.—Mr. Hillard says “a life without 
books is scarcely any life at all.” And what 





ship is likea farmer? The tiller. 





EDITORIAL INKDROPS 

At the last advices, Brigham Young’s army 
amounted to about 3000 well-armed men. 
“The proper study of mankind is man ”—it 

is more practically useful than studying books. 
Gen. Concha lately sent to Spain $6,000,000, 
revenue derived from Cuba. 
In an old graveyard in Allentown, Pa., two 
bodies were lately disinterred, perfectly petrified. 
Equity is the bond of human society—unjust 
laws infallibly produce anarchy. 
Keep no more cats than will catch mice—em- 
ploy no more hands than your work warrants. 
Louis Napoleon has d ded of the English 
the surrender of five noted political refugees. 
Jealousy is nourished by doubt, and destroys 
the noblest mind when it infects it. 
It is said that the conspirators against Louis 
Napoleon’s life belong to a vast society. 
No hant ever disparaged his own goods 
—no mother ever spoke ill of her offspring. 
Very large quantities of ice were cut from the 
great rivers of Maine, last month. 
On the stage of life interest is the principal 
actor, and always applauds itself. 
The London Times pitches into us Americans 
for our neglect of exercise and the laws of health. 
The fool has his heart on his tongue ; the wise 
man is frank only with those he knows. 
Two men named Screw have escaped from a 
Maine prison. So there are some Screws loose. 
Marriage with peace gives the best idea of 
paradise the world can show. 
Magnanimity is inseparable from true cour- 
age ; the bravest soldier is the most generous. 
Constant labor will conquer all difficulties, as 
drops of water wear away rocks. 
The volume of nature is the book of knowl- 
edge, and the wisest study it the most. 
Both wit and understanding are trifles, if un- 
accompanied by sterling integrity. 
It is generally easy to defend the innocent— 
the guilty are often their own betrayers. 
Adapt your conversation to the company you 
keep. Do not talk of battles to a Quaker. 
Doubt him who swears to the truth of a thing. 
Veracity is simple in its expreésion. 
The greatest wisdom of a man is to know his 
own failings ; but few have this wisdom. 


STRANGER THAN FICTION. 

A most singular affair occurred on board the 
schooner Helen, Captain Nickergon, on her last 
voyage from this port to Truxillo and Omao. 
The cook shipped was an Englishman, but the 
day after sailing he was nowhere to be found, 
though he had made a fire in the galley. He had 
probably fallen overboard. A substitute was 
found, and the cook given up as lost. The day 
before arriving in port, the chief mate went into 
the hold to examine the cargo, and found that 
several baskets ofchampagne were empty. He 
reported the fact to the captain, who mustered all 
hands and questioned them indiyidually, to try 
to ascertain the author or authors of the theft; 
but they all declared positively their innocence. 
That night, however, all hands gambled on deck 











in the greatest alarm, having the ghost of 
the cook in the forecastle. 
The captain and mate exa the forecastle, 


and found the missing cook | 


ia persona, 
who made a full confession of iplinquencies. 
It appears that he had been dri hard before 


shipping, and feeling exhausted}.on the morning 
of his disappearance, had gone/*velow to take a 
nap. That nap lasted twenty-four hours. When 
he woke up, he was afraid to repart himself, and 
concluded to lie low and keep dark till the con- 
clusion of the voyage. For twenty-two days the 
fellow had lived on champagne, raisins and raw 
ham, of which there was plenty on board, making 
his bed at night on a couple of wheelbarrows, 
with Canton crape shawls, worth $500 apiece, 
broken out of a case, for bedding, He was un- 
der the scuttle, when he heard the crew charged 
with theft, and finally concluded to give himself 
up to justice, rather than have his shipmates 
punished for his fault. He was arrested on his 
arrival at Truxillo, but what amount of punish- 
ment was meted out to him for his extraordinary 
offence, we have been unable to learn as yet. 





ANDERSEN AND RacHEL.— When Hans Chris- 
tian Andersen visited Rachel in Paris, he found 
great difficulty in speaking French, but Rachel 
reassured him by saying, kindly and frankly: 
“Tt is true you do not speak French well— 
I have heard many foreigners speak my native 
language better ; but their conversation was not 
near so interesting as yours. I understand the 
sense of your words perfectly, and that is the 
principal thing which interests me in you.” 





VoiunTEERs FoR Urtan.—Companies of 
volunteers for Utah are forming in all parts of 
the Union. Men enough are ready to sweep 
every Mormon in America from the face of cre- 
ation, if the government will only “cry Havoc! 
and let loose the dogs of war.” 





A Parr or ’em.—Mr. Jones, of the lower 
saw mill, Natchez, says he has captured a gray 
eagle and a bald-headed eagle, which were fight- 
ing and fell into the river, and he intends to 
keep them “for great national days, celebrations 
and elections.” 





Poisoning 1x St. Louis.—A whole family 
in St. Louis were lately poisoned by apples sup- 
posed to have absorbed arsenic placed among 
them in the cellar in which they lay to kill rats. 
Housekeepers should take warning by this fact. 





Earty Luxury.—Last month, the editor of 
the Charleston Courier was presented to a mess 
of fine rtpe strawberries grown in the open air, 
near that city. About that time we were skating 
and cutting ice, in this luxurious latitude. 





Miyyesora.—There is not a single dram- 
shop in this flourishing territory. Mrs. Swiss- 
helm says, “anybody who wants to drink whis- 
key in peace, had better not come here.” 





Tueatricat.—The engagement of the Ravels 





would it be without newspapers ? 


at the Boston Theatre was the most lucrative they 


BALLOU’S PICTORIAL 
DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION 


For the present week embraces the following contents : 


“The Crystal r: or, the Mysteries of Venice,” a 
love tale of the Adriatic, translated and adapted from the 
French of Jules Lecompte, by Francis A. Durivace. 

‘* Lines written in a Christmas Album.” 

“The Miraculous Geese,” a story from the German, by 
Emuzy R. Pages. 

‘* All's Well,” verses by Epwarp § ELtts. 

“Constance Stanley,” a tale by Mas. Mary Cruix- 
SHANKS. 

“ Album Souvenir,” by Cuarues Stewart. 

‘* Edgar and Athelwolf,” a tale of England in olden 
time, by James FRANKLIN Frrrs. 

“Only Flirting,’ a sketch by Marcarer Verne. 

‘*My Prayer,” stanzas by Joun A. Bazier. 

“Gossip with the Reader.” 

ILLUSTRATIONS 


A fine engraving representing the Ball of the Boston 
Light Infantry, at Music Hall, on the 26th of last month. 

Pictare sketches of Brazil and the Brazilians, giving a 
view of the Leopoldina 34> Palm ; Cascade of Hamarity, 
near Petropolis; view of Pernambuco; Entrance to the 
Bay of Rio de Janeiro; Great Aqueduct Rua dos Arcos; 
view from Inga, St. Domingo, Bay of Rio de Janeiro; and 
8 picture of de Janeiro from the Island of Cobras. 

Portraits of Prince Frederick William and the Prineees 
Victoria of Prussia. 


A lifelike delineation of the scene at the late attemrted 
ion of Louis Napol of France. 





*,* The Pictorial is for saleat all the Periodical Depots 
in the United States at five cents a copy. 

{G> One copy of the Fiaa, and one copy of the Prcro- 
RIAL, when taken together, for $3 60 per annum. 





Foreign Ltems. 


There are farmers in Devonshire, England, 
paying $2000 a year rent, who cannot read or 
write their own names. 

Three steamers are being built in Dutch dock- 
yards for the Emperor of Japan. One, called 
the Jeddo, is about to paddle away from Rotter- 
dam ; it has a scientific library on board. 

With a view not to encourage the very preva- 
lent practice of duclling in France by giving 

ublicity to “affairs of honor,” the press has 

m “invited” to refrain from publishing the 
particulars of these combats. 

M. Emile de Girardin, the great French edi- 
tor, is revising the various leaders written by 
him for the Paris journals, from 1836 to 1856. 
They will be published in ten volumes, under the 
title of “‘ Les Questions de mon Temps.” 

Dr. Thomas, one of the librarians at the 
Royal Court Library at Munich, has discovered 
in the manuscript department of that rich collec- 
tion a written copy of hitherto unknown son- 
oe Ms Petrarch, partly amatory and partly 
political. 

The Queen of Oude, who died in Paris on the 
25th of January, was buried with great pomp, 
after the Mussulman forms, at the cemetery of 
Pere la Chaise, where the English government 
will build a handsome monument to her 
memory. 

At a recent sale of books at Paris, a copy of 
the Psalms, printed hy Guttenberg, at Mayence, 
in 1461, was purchased for 14,500 francs, after 
Baron Rothschild had been a bidder up to 
14,000 francs. There are only four copies of 
Guttenberg’s Psalms extant. 

It is nearly certain that about 40,000 victims 
is the result of the earthquakes in Italy. In 
Basilicata, hundreds have perished from hunger 
and by lockjaw. Two other shocks, rather se- 
vere ones, happened in Calabria, and one near 

t. Germano, d by rumbling noises, but 
causing no damage. 











Dewdrops of Wisdom. 


The rich oftener lack an appetite and sleep 
than the poor lack food and a bed. 

In private, we must watch our thoughts; in 
the family, our ; in pany, our 
tongues. 

When a man owns himself in error, he does 
but tell you in other words he is wiser than 
he was. 

Nothing can be a real blessing or cure to the 
human soul but what is made by its own 
approbation. 

He cannot be an unhappy man who has the 
love and smile of woman to accompany him in 
every department of life. 

Honest industry is always rewarded. No 
young man need complain of being kept por, 
if he rolls up his sleeves and goes cheerfully to 
work. 

If the girls would have roses for their cheeks, 
they must do as the roses do—go to sleep 
with the lilies, and get up with the morning 
glories. 

No other feeling of the human heart is rightly 
sucha support of personal religion as conjugal 
affection. A man and woman dwelling together 
without the love of God, is a melancholy sight, 
for itis such a loss of spiritual opportunity. 
Moonlight isa great beautifier, and especially 
of all that has been touched by the finger of de- 
cay, from a palace to—a woman. It softens 
what is harsh, renders fairer what is fair, and 
disposes the mind to a tender melancholy in 
harmony with all around. 

The man of genius thinks for himself; his 
opinions are sometimes contrary to those com- 
monly received ; he therefore shocks the vanity 
of the greater number. To offend nobody, we 
should have no ideas but those of the world; as 
man is then without genius and without enemies. 











Joker's Budget. 


There is not the slightest impropriety in say- 
ing that a bachelor of music is ‘‘ wedded to his 
art.’” 





A country editor thinks that Columbus is not 
entitled to much credit for discovering America, 
as the country is so large he could not well have 
missed it. 

A Mr. Pea has been indicted in Ohio for 
whipping his wife and children. No doubt he 
thinks it a hard case that a man can’t be al- 
lowed to thrash his own Peas. 

John’s wife and John were tete-a-tete ; she 
witty was, industrious he; says John, “I’ve 
earned the bread we've ate;” “and I,” says 
she, “ have urned the tea.” 

A wag was driving in his phaeton, when some 
one who thought he knew him, accosted him with 
“T believe your name is Smith?” “Then you’d 
believe anything,” was the reply. 

Mr. Greeley, of the New York Tribune, hav- 
ing said he would spit upon one of the planks of 
the Whig platform, the Rochester American re- 
plies “that he cannot expect-to-rate as a Whig.” 
A certain person asked a merry Andrew why 
he played the fool. ‘‘ For the same reason,” sai 
he, “that you do—out of want; you do it for 
want of wit, and I do it for want of money.” 

On hearing Ike read that eighteen rams were 
to be used in launching the Leviathan, Mrs. 
Partington remarked that she believed a few 
yolks of oxen would do a great deal better than 
rams. 

Alad having got into the parlor, with some of 
the neighbor’s children, and kicked up a dust 
among the rich furniture, his father gave him a 
whipping, and then asked him how he relished 
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Quill and Scissors. 


A horrible case of spontaneous combustion is 
reported as having recently occurred in Cario, 
Illinois. A man named Faxon, suffering under 
delirium tremens, entered a saloon and called tor 
a glass of brandy. Immediately after drinking 
it his breath came in contact with a lighted match 
in the hand of a bystander, and instantly took fire 
and burnt for nearly two minutes, when death 
ended his tortures. “ Terrible, if true! 

The regulators of Indiana have arrested sev- 
enty-six men, accused of counterfeiting, theft 
and other crimes, and have delivered them over 
to the authorities for trial. They have the names 
of three hundred others, whom they intend to 
arrest. One of the arrests was made in a church, 
of a man named Hathaway, who was actually 
preaching at the moment the officers nabbed him. 


By the muster-roll of the “Lords spiritual 
and temporal ” of the present British Parliament, 
it appears that the whole number who compose 
the upper house, or House of Lords, is four hun- 
dred and fifty-one. Of the entire catalogue, 
exclusive of princes of royal blood, there are 
only one hundred and eighteen peers, whose 
titles are older than the reign of George III. 


At South Hanover, Pa., a few days since, as 
workmen were removing some obstruction from 
a furnace which was in full blast, the hot metal 
suddenly burst out, and five of the men were 
literally showered with torrents of liquid fire. 
Four of them were burned to death in the most 
shocking manner, and the fifth was badly 
injured. 

The report of the Board of Public Works, for 
the year 1857, shows that the canals of Ohio did 
not pay their expenses by $9,224 46. They cost 
the State millions of dollars for their construc- 
tion. The money expended on them was bor- 
rowed, and bonds were issued, which im a 
charge for interest amounting annually to 
$812,730. 

The sunny land of Italian fame, it would 
seem, has not all things so pleasant, after all. 
One to every 114 among the freemen (?) are 
now locked up in loathsome prisons, subject to 
all the tyranny of that despotic land. One to 
every 400 are now in exile. O, Italy! we envy 
} an not thy brilliant sky and sweet, captivating 
flowers. 








I , the time d to go from New 
York to Chicago on the usual routes of travel 
was about two weeks ; now it takes two days to 
pass from one city to the other. Thus, twelve 
days are added to the life of every man who has 
this journey to perform—except of such as hap- 
pen to be killed on the way. 

The Cleveland Register makes the following 
good hit: “ Whether Queen Victoria’s red pet- 
ticoats will become a fashion in America, is yet 
to be known. It is certain, however, that the 
attempts of some of her predecessors to intro- 
duce their red coats into the country did not 
succeed.” 

In Prussia, if a parent is imprisoned for crime, 
and on that account his children are left desti- 
tute of the means of education, and are liable 
to grow up in ignorance and vice, the govern- 
ment maintains and educates them for useful 
employments. 

A Washington paper says: ‘An industrious 
friend, lately returned from a two years’ resi- 
dence in California, has made twenty thousand 
dollars—in experience, and brought home with 
him sixty-two cents.” 

It is said that more money is paid for cigars 
in the United States than for bread. It is n 
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to be inferred, however, that we are a low-bred 
people. 

A late German writer, in speaking of the 
United States, says it is a country where starva- 
tion is purely a matter of choice. 

Louis Napoleon lives in an atmosphere of 
danger. But it must be conceded that he ex- 
hibits nerve and resolution. 

A market gardener and nurseryman at Sacra- 
mento, California, sold produce last year to the 
amount of $60,000. 

The soil and climate of New England are well 
adapted to the cultivation of poppy, the oil of 
which is highly valuable. 

A number of clergymen of New York are 
making efforts to secure a better observance of 
the Sabbath in that city. 

Spiritualism is having a great run in Paris, 
and has infected several of the most brilliant 
writers of the day. 

At a Washington ball lately, some of the gen- 
tlemen wore small steel hoops in the bottom of 
their pantaloons ! 

The steamship Leviathan was successfully 
floated in the Thames on Sunday, the 3lst of 
January. 





Marriages. 


In this city, by Rev. Dr. Barrett, Mr. Braddock Loring 
to Miss Sarah F. fiudson. 
By Rev. Mr. Blaikie, Mr. Robert Duncan to Miss Jea- 
nette Duncan. 

By Rev. Mr. Miner, Mr. Edward P. Robbins to Miss 
Mary E. Sheffield. 
By Il. G. Barrows, Esq., Mr. Constantine White to 
Mrs. Joanna Lawrence. 
By Rev. Mr. Ryder, Mr. Abel B. McDonald to Miss 
Harriet Neal. 
By Rev. Dr. Lothrop, J. Warren Towle. Esq., of Ports- 
mouth, N. H., to Miss Abb: 4 > 

At East Boston, by Rev. Mr. Sykes, Mr. Eben Staniford 
to Miss Lydia E. Hall. 
At Chelsea, by Rev. Mr. Bartlett, Mr. John H. Kimball 
to Miss Mira 8. Lowell. 
At Cambridge, by Kev. Mr. Holland, Mr. ©. 0. Rich- 
ardson to Miss Mary M. Mason. 
At Roxbury, by Rev. Mr. McCareen, Mr. John 8. Howe 
to Miss Jane W. Ross. 
At Waltham. by Rev. Mr Fales, Mr. John Galbraith to 
Miss Caroline Adams. 
At Danvers, by Kev. Mr. Fletcher, Mr. George D. Cieave- 
land to Miss Mary E. Tibbets. 
At Boxford, by Rev. Mr. Coggin, Mr. Alfred M. Kimball, 
of Salem, to Miss Amanda Hale. 

At Lowell, by Rev. Mr. Constantine, Mr. Andrew B. 





wrence to Mary E. Langley. 
At Lomtch etd ba by Rev. Mr. Pike, Mr John Wells to 
Miss Elizabet! 7 

At Fall River, 7 Rev. Mr. Ely, Mr. John E. Buflaton 
to Miss Phebe A. Morse, both of Somerset 





Deaths. 


In this city. Mrs. Abigail Davis, 62; Mre. Frances D 
Daniell, 25; Mr. Hosea 8. Fish, 38; Mrs. Mary Berry, 64; 
Mrs. Lucy King; Mr. Augustus Buffinton. 43; Mrs. Han- 
nah W. Ferrin; Widow Mary Ann Dunham, 61; Widow 
Laura Bryant, 50. 

At Chelsea, Mr. Henry B. Dow, 43; Mr. Asa Gates, 66; 
Mr. Nathaniel H. Sweet, 35. 

At Roxbury, Mrs. Aun M. Ayers, 27; Mr. Henry N 
Whittelrey, 

At Charlestown, Mrs. Pora A. Beckford, 30 

At Cambridgeport. Widow Mary Stacy, 67 

At Jamaica Plain. Miss Margaret Johnson, 72; Joseph 
Curtis, Eeq., 85. 

At Brookline. Mrs. Lucy, widow of the late John Pierce, 
. D.—e descendant of Mary. sister of Benj. Franklin. 80 
At Somerville, Mrs. Emeline D. Small, 40. 

At Melrose, Mrs. Mary &. Wilton Noyes, 42 

At Woburn, Mr. Lemuel Richardson, 72; Mrs. Joanna 
B. Nichols, 32. 

At Salem, Mr. John Davis, (3; Mr. Pierce L. W. Gar- 
dener, 28; Mrs. Caroline A. U » 2. 

At Ipswich, Mr. Nathaniel Treadwell 

At Rockport. Mrs. Mary C. Parsons, 4. 

At Newburyport, Mr. Joseph Davis, 68; Mrs. Sarah C. 
Adams, 25; ue Thomas Johnston, 94 


Warner, 52; Mrs. Ellen Brown, 








ever played in this city. 


his playing. “I like the play very well,” said 
he, m. tat afterpiece is ibtolerable.” 


At Monson, Mrs. Phebe Coburn, 86. 
At Brimfield, Mr. Cyrus Janes, 46. 
At Shelburne. Mr wel Hayden, 100 
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[Written for The Flag of our Union.} 
PROGRESS. 


BY GEORGE W. CROWELL. 


The march of time has ever brought, 
Along its wide, extended reign, 

Conceptions grand, new fields of thought, 
Exalted truth, whilst error’s slain 


Its course is o'er most ancient forms, 

When God and right have ceased to be; 
It rides triumphant with the storms 

Which sweep o'er mountain, vale and sea. 


Those storms are of the kingdom mind, 
Which, slow uprising, strong and sure, 

Burst wild on realms of lust and crime, 
And build an empire there secure. 


New theories into being spring, 
Illume but faint the mental sky ; 
Though rich the fruits they onward bring, 
And stamped with beauty from on high. 


Like morn’s first rays they glimmer low, 
And struggle with a world of gloom, 
But still advancing brighter glow, 
To burst in full eternal bloom. 


Thus ever since the race of man 

Has reared upon the plains of time, 
Creations from inventive plan, 

Or sought to mould the plastic mind. 


Those fearless souls who led the way, 
Have struggled faithful, well ond long, 
Before the biight, expectant day 
Has given new triumph to their song. 





[Written for The Flag of our Union.] 


THE COUSINS: 


—oR,— 


MARRYING RICH AND MARRYING POOR. 





BY MRS. MARY CRUIKSHANKS. 


Tuey were by far the handsomest girls in our 
school. It was impossible to say which had the 
most admirers among us—the queenly, dark-eyed 
Caroline, the languishing, graceful Emily, or 
sweet Mary, with her winning gentleness, her 
retiring beauty and her warm, friendly heart. 
Byron says: 

* An eye’s an eye, and whether black or blue 
Is no great matter, so ‘tis in request.” 

And truly those lines were appropriate to Mary 
Aylett, for intimate as I have always been with 
her, to this day, I know not the color of her 
eyes. If “the kindest may be taken as a test,” 
then was she, as I always thought her, by far the 
most beautiful one among us—for whoever sought 
sympathy from her in vain? whoever asked a 
favor and had it refused? Did one of the older 
scholars smuggle a novel under her pillow, and 
when she ought to have been studying, spend the 
hours devouring its preci who 
would assist her out of her difficulties so well as 
Mary Aylett? Did a little idle one neglect her 

et ercises and run risk of disgrace—who so ready 
. <0 explain, advise and help along, as Mary 





9 Aylett ? 


And yet she was not more popular than her 
cousins Caroline and Emily, possibly because 
her good deeds were done modestly, while theirs 
were blazoned abroad; or, it may be, that like 
all the world over, the wealth of the two latter 
had more weight than goodness, with the little 
world of our school. 

When a poor widow’s only son was killed by 
an explosion in a mill, not far from our school, 
and our principal gave us leave to assist her, the 
sisters bestowed clothes and money with osten- 
tatious profusion, and called Mary “mean,” be- 
cause she refused to add to the donation; but 
when, a few days after, I accidentally found her 
in the humble cottage, giving words of comfort to 
the sorrow-stricken mother from the Holy Bcok, 
I was satisfied in my own mind where the true 
charity was. 

I have said the Ayletts were all beautiful, and 
two of them were rich; but of Mary’s parents 
very little was known. Her mother had died at 
Mary’s birth, and her father had gone a voyage 
to India soon after, leaving his child to his 
brother’s care, with a sufficient sum, well in- 
vested, to pay handsomely for her board, clothes 
and education. For sixteen years, all the 
tidings received from the absentee was an occa- 
sional letter, very short, very crabbed—Mr. Ay- 
lett said, “ very characteristic.” ‘“ Brother John 
always was odd; he was odd in his youth, very 
odd in his marriage, exceedingly odd in his 
grief when his wife died.” 

Now as some might like to know what sucha 
character meant, it may be as well to inform 
them that it consisted, in his “youth,” in sup- 
porting his father and mother when his elder 
brother grew ashamed of them; in his ‘“ mar- 
riage,” in choosing an amiable poor girl, instead 
of an ill-tempered rich one ; and at her death in 
leaving, as he then thought forever, the scenes of 
his happiness and misery. 

Disappointment had soured his temper, and 
the letters he sent his brother were not partic- 
ularly affectionate ; and as his brother judged by 
the tone of said letters that his affairs had not 
prospered very well, he in turn did not think it 
worth while to waste much affection on one 
whom he shrewdly suspected would come home 
some day, poor and friendless, to be a burden on 
him for the remainder of his life. Mr. Philip 
Aylett had a horror of poor people, especially 
poor relations. 

To his daughter, John Aylett never wrote ; he 
could not divest himself of the idea that the life 
of her in whom he had centered all his affections 
had been given for the little creature on whom 
he never looked but once, and that with the most 
painful feelings. He never tried to love her, even 
in imagination, and he neverdreamed how much 
the poor child had suffered from his neglect. 

As the sum settled on her paid her aunt and 
uncle handsomely for all the care they bestowed, 
Mary was looked on very agreeably by her rela- 
tives, who hoped that she would make a good 
match early in life and then be off their hands. 
“Nothing very extra, of course you know, as 
she has no fortune; but some one in respectable 
circumstances. My niece must marry respect- 
ably, of course.” 

What Mr. Aylett’s ideas of “ respectable” and 
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“very extra” matches were, appeared very soon 
after his niece and daughters came home from 
School, when the beanty and reputed wealth of 
at least the two latter attracted hosts of aspirants 
for the fair hands of the youthful heiresses. The 
three girls all “came out” together, and in so- 
ciety, still more than in school days, Mary was 
thrown in the shade by her brilliant cousins. 

Caroline, the elder, was extravagantly fond of 
dress and display ; nothing afforded her so much 
gratification as the excitement of balls and places 
of amusement, where, in all the glory of her 
beauty and magnificent attire, she could sur- 
round herself with all the principal gentlemen of 
her set, and triumph over the forlorn state of less 
favored belles. 

For Emily Aylett, such scenes had many 
charms; but her natural indolence made the ne- 
cessity of constant attention to her toilet an irk- 
some restraint, and she would often have pre- 
ferred remaining at home to doze away an even- 
ing on her favorite lounge, to undergoing the 
fatigue of dressing for the most brilliant party of 
the season. Had she been born in humble cir- 
cumstances, Emily would have been an untidy, 
ill-dressed sloven ; but as it was, what with the 
watchful care of her mother, the diligence of her 
maid, and the never-failing kindness of Mary, she 
contrived to keep up an appearance of elegant 
negligence, well suiting her style of beauty, and 
extremely fascinating to some tastes. 

To both sisters, Mary was an indispensable 
assistant—her tact and willingness being of the 
greatest service to people as dressy as the one 
and as indolent as theother. Of course all she 
did for them was asked as a favor, but these fa- 
vors came to be of such constant demanding 
that at times even her patience came near 
wearing out. 

“Mary dear, wont you arrange the lace on my 
dress? You know you can do it so much better 
than Minnie can, and to-night I am anxious to 
look my best, you know.” And the vain Car- 
oline stood before her glass trying the effect of 
flowers or pearls in her dark hair, finally decid- 
ing on the pearls. 

Before Mary could answer, Emily, from her 
luxuriously pill 1 sofa, exclaimed : 

“O Caroline! how can you be so selfish ? you 
know Minnie can put your lace on just as well as 
Mary can, while nobody can do my hair half so 
well. Jane makes me so nervous, I can’t get 
composed again all the rest of the evening.” 

Of course the end of such conversations was 
that “ Cousin Mary” performed the offices of 
both the maids ; and Caroline’s velvet dress, and 
Emily’s blonde curls, were both beautified by her 
skilful hands. 

“How do you like Marcus Willington, 
Mary?” asked Caroline, as the last touches 
were being put to her costume ere going down to 
meet a select party assembling in the parlor. 

“Who do you mean? that tall, dark gentle- 
man I saw last evening?” 

“ No—O no!” answered Caroline, with a sly 
look at her sister, who was sitting in the large 
easy-chair in the room, recovering from the 
fatigue of dressing. “O,no! that’s Emmy’s 
conquest. I mean that one who talked so much 
to papa Jast evening, and wore such a beautiful 
ring. You must have noticed that ring! I 
don’t think I ever saw such a magnificent dia- 
mond in my life !” 

“JT don’t like him at all, Caroline,” said Mary, 
with a look that showed she now knew who was 
meant. 

“You don’t? Why, Mary, he’s the richest 
young man in New York to-day !” 

“That makes no difference. If he was the 
son of the great Mogul himself, and owned all 
the diamonds in the Indies, I should like him no 
better.” 

“Why, what possible objection can you have 
to him?” Caroline asked, with a slight touch of 
ill-temper in her tone. 

She thought a great deal of Mary’s opinion, as 
in fact did all the family, and it was rather an- 
noying to hear so decided an expression of 
disapprobation. 

“Do you really wish me to tell you?” Mary 
asked, with some surprise at Caroline’s evident 
interest in her new acquaintance. 

“Certainly I want you to tell me, for I can- 
not imagine what you can find fault with. Heis 

plendidly hand , he is talented and accom- 
plished, and better than all, he is rich as the 
most extravagant person could desire. I can’t 
think what fault you can find, particular as I 
know you are.” 

“He used language last night, which if not 
wicked, was decidedly improper.” 

“O, is that all! Everybody does that once 
in a while, especially when they have taken a 
little more wine than common—and you know 
papa’s wine is enough to tempt any one to in- 
dulge a little beyond the rule, at least they all 
said so at the table yesterday. You ought to 
have been there—they all do seem to enjoy our 
dinner parties so !” 

“Tam not partial to parties of any kind— 
least of all dinner parties.” 

“O, Mary, you are such a dear little nobody! 
You don’t like this and you don’t like that! Do 
you like Emily’s new beau, that magnificent 
Dubourdien ?” 

Mary laughed and colored a little, as she 
answered : 

“You know I was not introduced to any one, 
lastevening. I did not come into the room un- 
til late, and I don’t think half a dozen people 
saw me.” 

‘“‘ But you saw all that were there, and I want 
to know what you thought of him—that tall, 
dark Southerner! Isn’t he splendid? Isn’t he 
charming? Wont Emmy be a lucky girl, ifshe 
only secures him? I can’t tell you how many 
hundred slaves he has, and they say his planta- 
tion is worth more than any three in the State. 
I should have been almost tempted to try to win 
him myself; but then slaves are just the things 
for anybody as idle as Emmy is, and besides, 
when I marry, I want to stay here and eclipse 
those who have held their heads above me this 
season.” 

“Why, Caroline, what a disposition !” 

“ Well, I suppose it is not right; but you know 
I never pretend to be a Christian such as you 











are—so don’t lecture, now, but tell me what you 
think of Arthur Dubourdien.” 

“ T have not thought much about him.” 

“ Well, what made you color so, just now?” 

“ How can you girls talk so much? You quite 
weary me listening to your nonsense,” pleaded 
Emily, from the lounging-chair. 

And Mary, having finished her offices for 
them, went to her own room to attire herself. 
“ But then,” as Caroline would have said, if any 
one had remonstrated about these impositions, 
“ Mary was always prepared to dress in a hurry ; 
she always knew just where to find everything, 
and her clothes were always ready—so it did not 
matter if she had not much time.” 

Mary did not tell them that the reason she 
would not speak of the Southerner was because 
she could not express a good opinion, and would 
not a bad one. But that she did not like him, 
was certain ; and even yet her cheeks burned at 
the recollection of one or two looks he had be- 
stowed on her during the previous evening. 

Two hours after this conversation, Caroline 
came to where Mary was in an animated conver- 
sation with some of the elders of the party, and 
calling her aside, whispered : 

“ You must let me introduce you—Mr. Wil- 
lington wishes it so much.” 

“ But Caroline, I am a very insignificant per- 
son, and you know I told you I did not wish it ; 
pray take and introduce the gentleman to some 
of the many lovely young ladies here to-night.” 

“Ono, Mary! do be good for once. He is 
very earnest about it.” And here Caroline low- 
ered her voice. “ You will have to know him 
some time, Mary, for we are all but engaged.” 

Mary’s whole expression changed in an in- 
stant; even Caroline was awed at her look. 

“ When I told you that I would not know that 
man, I meant it. If you were my sister, and 
going to marry him, I should say the same.” 

Caroline went back to her beau, while Mary, 
disturbed and unhappy at the conversation, soon 
made her escape from the room. It was not 
many minutes before her aunt came to look for 


r. 

“Why, Mary, what is this Caroline tells me? 
You should not act so, child! You make your- 
self look particular, and that is something every 
young lady ought to avoid. Mr. Willington 
feels seriously annoyed ; and in the present posi- 
tion of Carry’s affairs with him, it is very un- 
wise to do anything to vex him.” 

“Why so, aunt? why be more anxious about 
him than any one else ?” 

“ My dear, he is the best match in New York, 
possibly in all America !” 

“QO dear!” There was something very like 
impatience in the tone of this exclamation and 
the look which accompanied it. ‘ Aunt, I want 
you to listen to me for a moment, and then we 
will end all these vexations. I refused to be in- 
troduced to Mr. Willington because I heard him 
make use of bad and profane language, unfit for 
any gentleman +to use—certainly unfit for any 
friend of mine to use. It makes no difference to 
me if he is going to marry Caroline, although I 
shall be sorry foy her sake. He may be rich, but 
he is not a maty to make a wife happy. You 
know I only go\lown stairs to please you and 
the girls, and i#f{ am obliged to become ac- 
s unpleasant to me, I shall 
my own room when there is 






Mrs. Ayleit ws astonished at such a display 
of independence in the usually mild and yield- 
ing Mary. She did not attempt to argue any 
more with her, but when telling her husband of 
it, expressed her opinion that “a great change 
had come over her.” 

“ Well, Lalways said it would do her harm to 
go to so many meetings and places with that 
Mrs. Sawyer.” 

“What could Ido? You know Mrs. Sawyer 
is so wealthy and aristocratic, and Mary is so 
much her own mistress, that I could not prevent 
it. Iam very sorry, now; for she has got her 
mind full of out-of-the-way ideas about religion 
and propriety, and many other things that young 
girls like her don’t need to trouble themselves 
about, and I am afraid sho will end by falling in 
love with some one as odd as she is herself.” 

“Well, her father was odd before her. I only 
hope she wont fall in love with anybody that’s 
poor. Idon’t like poor people.” 





Orange wreaths and satin dresses; bride cake 
and kid gloves ; cards, compliments and kisses ; 
marriage settlements, and future residences— 
what a delightful confusion reigned in the man- 
sion of the Ayletts on that auspicious morn when 
both the beautiful daughters were given from the 
care of their parents (those parents who ought to 
have been their guardians for at least five years 
longer), into the protection of two husbands, lit- 
tle more than strangers to all parties. 

Mr. Aylett was perfectly satisfied with regard 
to money matters; on that point, nothing could 
be said. But what did he know about the dis- 
positions or the morals of those into whose 
hands he committed the fates of those two beau- 
tiful, inexperienced girls? Nothing—simply 
nothing. They were rich—that was undeni- 
able; and in his opinion, to be rich was to be 
everything. He owned there was something 
about young Dubourdien which made him ap- 
pear distant; but then the Southerners were 
always a haughty set! And no one could say 
that Marcus Willington was not a “first-rate 
fellow—so merry and jovial! A capital fellow, 
too, to take a glass with ; he knew how to appre- 
ciate good wine.” Mr. Aylett would have 
thought so, if he could have seen some of his 
hopeful son-in-law’s liquor bills. 

Not even Caroline herself, with all her ambi- 
tion to hine her aeq es, could find the 
least fault with her new home, so magnificent, so 
perfectly in accordance with her taste were all its 
arrangements. All that lavish expenditure could 
do, had been done ; and the young bride stepped 
on velvet carpets, and listened to the falling of 
tiny fountains, and looked on nothing but gold 
and silver, and costly pictures and dresses of 
rich material. And when she was weary of all 
this, she went out to ride in a satin-lined car- 
riage, the envy and admiration of all beholders ; 
and when her husband was weary of their insipid 
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society, he withdrew himself to a secluded apart- 
ment, where, surrounded by the luxuries of an 
Eastern saloon, he could indulge undisturbed in 
his peculiar tastes. Happy Caroline! 

And Emily, too, was happy; happy in her 
fond belief of her husband’s devotion—happy in 
the knowledge that a dozen slaves awaited her 
slightest bidding—happy in the knowledge that 
she could for the future sleep and dream away 
her existence, undisturbed by demands on her 
time or patience ! 

What mattered it if the air of her new home 
was oppressive and debilitating, in its uncom- 
fortable warmth? Did not her husband keep 
slaves to fan her when she slept—to shade her 
when she rode or walked—to sprinkle cool and 
fragrant essences around—to render life as de- 
sirable as possible? Happy Emily! Even dress- 
ing lost half its fatigue, where so many willing 
hands were stretched out to assist, and where gar- 
ments were made more for ease and comfort, 
than show. 

But how different would have been that young 
wife’s feelings, had she witnessed a scene which 
took place on the plantation in less than twenty- 
four hours after their arrival. Her husband is in 
a little cabin ; his Pp is a beautiful girl 
of nineteen or twenty, without any disfiguring 
marks of colored descent save a pair of eyes 
wild in their brilliancy. 

The girl was evidently in a high state of ex- 
citement, while he, with kind words, was trying 
to soothe her. 

“ You know, Mima, that we had decided, long 
ago, that it was best for me to marry. You 
must not be jealous and angry ; you will always 
be first in my love.” 

The girl made no reply, but stood nervously 
rocking a little cradle which hung from the low 
roof; back and forth she moved it, not with the 
intent of hushing the little inmate, but to still 
the wild workings of a bufsting heart. 

Arthur Dubourdien went to the other side of 
the little cot and stooped down to look in. 

“ How is the boy, Mima? Let me take him 
up; I want to see him.” 

He made a movement as if to touch it, but 
quicker than lightning she snatched the child 
from its little bed, and pressed it close to her 
breast. 

“ You shall not have him! You shall never 
have him again! O, my babe! my babe! we 
are forsaken and forgotten. There is no one to 
love us, no one to care for us now.” 

An agonizing look passed over Arthur Du- 
bourdien’s dark face, and he moved towards the 
girl, who stood swaying herself about as if 
unable to control her actions. 

“ Mima, listen to me—pray listento me! You 
must not act so, Mima. You know that no 
wife, no one on earth will ever be as precious to 
me as you and the child are. Come! be like 
yourself once more, now, and listen to reason.” 

And so with gentle words he soothed her at 
last, and she even smiled when she saw him 
caress the beautiful boy; and he left her calm 
and gentle. But it was the calmness of the 
snow-covered volcano, liable to burst forth in 
wild rage at any moment ; and Arthur Dubour- 
dien knew it well. 

Happy Emily! she little dreams that even 
while her husband sits at her side and smooths 
her fairsunny curls, and. speaks the fond baby 
language she loves so well to listen to, his 
thoughts are in that little cabin and with that 
dark, splendid beauty, whose life and energy are 
so much in accordance with his own, whose high 
spirit it is so hard to subdue, whose deep love it 
is so gratifying to know. 

But Emily knows nothing of all this, and 
there are none to tell her; and so her life is one 
summer-day of calm repose, and at home her 
mother hears of her happiness with feelings, 
which not even a life of such influences as she 
had been under, can quite subdue. 

But in the little cabin there are horrible feel- 
ings cherished against that fair, pale young wife, 
and the dark eyes of the revengeful Mima flash, 
as the low carriage drives past, bearing its lovely 
occupant to the fresher breezes of an adjacent 
hill, or to the accustomed airing nearer the 
mansion. 








“Henry, I would not sit up any longer, I 
think! Your face is flushed now, and you had 
better get some sleep and finish it in the 
morning.” 

The young man lifted his head from the 
writing, over which he was so earnestly bend- 
ing, and with a fond look at the speaker, 
answered : 

“‘T must not trust to the morning, mother; I 
cannot sleep until I have completed it. But you 
must not sit here any longer! I cannot say your 
face is flushed, for it is pale as death! Put your 
sewing away, dear mother, and go to your room 
atonce. I didn’t think it was so late.” 

“But is it so necessary that Mr. Sawyer 
should have that writing to-morrow, Henry ?”’ 

“Tt must be done, mother, and I must do it; 
for to none other would he trust it. Iknow he 
hardly thought it possible, but I will show him 
that if energy and fidelity are what he expects 
from me, he shall not be disappointed. He is a 
good friend to me, mother.” 

“ He is a good friend, but I think he makes 
you work too hard, Henry; and his wife thinks 
80 too.” 

“All the better for me by-and-by, I hope. 
Mr. Sawyer’s own younger days were hard ones, 
and he believes such lessons are good. I know 
he gives me these hard tasks to try me, some- 
times.” 

“But I am afraid of your health, Henry; I 
am afraid you will overtask your strength.” 


life has been to me, lately.” 
“Perhaps I know more than you are aware 


of, Henry.” 


started and smiled. 

“I forgot Mrs. Sawyer,” he said. “I see 
she has betrayed me. But you don’t blame 
me?” 

“No one could blame you, my son.” 

The mother left the room; but for a few mo- 





ments the writing did not progress as well as it 
had done. Busy thonghts interrupted the rapid 
movement of the pen, and at last the young man 
rose and went to the window of the small and 
plain-looking room. 

Outside all was dark and silent; the great 
city was sleeping, save where here and there a 
glimmering light told of the watcher at the sick 
bed, or some one who, like himself, labored for 
bread while others rested. There was no maur- 
mur in that young, hopeful heart at the recollec- 
tion of how many around him were better off 
than himself—how many there were to whom 
labor was unknown, and whose luxuries had been 
purchased by the sufferings of their fellows. No 
such thoughts filled his brain ; but he breathed a 
silent prayer for the still greater number of sick 
and suffering, the poor and the desolate, and 
then closing the window, went back to his task. 
He had marked out @ course, and he was pur- 
suing it with determined energy ; he had striven 
for a prize, and he was winning it. 





“TI cannot permit any such thing, Mary ; while 
you are under my care, you must do as I direct 
in all important matters. I don’t wish to hear 
any more about it ; the thing is settled now, and 
so I told that very promising young man this 
morning.” 

Mary Aylett conquered her inclination to 
smile at the very summary manner in which her 
love affairs were to be disposed of, and gravely 
resumed the argument. 

“My dear uucle, this is a case which so nearly 
concerns my happiness that I cannot possibly 
allow any one to interfere to such adegree. In 
anything of minor importance, you know, I have 
always shown you the obedience of a daughter; 
but about my marriage, no one but my father 
has a right to interfere, or forbid my doing as I 
like. If you have any serious objections to the 
person who came to see you this morning, I 
want you to tell thém to me plainly, and I will 
profit by them if they are reasonable.” 

“ Objections ? Why, bless my soul, child, it is 
all objections! That young man is nothing but 
an objection. You can’t possibly think of mar- 
rying him?” 

“ But why, uncle? What is the reason ?” 

“ Why he is poor, child—a beggar—absolutely 
a pauper! You must be mad, Mary, to think of 
such a thing.” 

Mr. Aylett was growing very nervous as he 
found how firm and resolute that gentle girl 
could be, when sure that she was right. 

“He has but a small salary, I know, uncle, 
but he is far from being a beggar. He has en- 
ergy and industry enough to not only make a 
living, but to rise in the world, if health and 
strength are spared him.” 

“Pshaw! Energy and fiddlesticks! You 
sha’n’t have him! so there’s an end of it. A 
miserable lawyer’s clerk, indeed! I guess you 
can do better than that—a pretty girl like you, 
Mary.” 

“IT don’t want to do any better, uncle; Iam 
quite satisfied to share his poverty.” 

“ Well, I aint satisfied that you shall. I hate 
poor relations too much to let you marry a beg- 
gar, and then come to me by-and-by with a 
whole troop of children and a poverty-stricken 
husband, to support. Ican make a great deal 
better use of my money.” 

“Uncle!” Mary’s feelings were almost too 
great for words. How different was this scene 
from what she had i pi d—leaving 
home with a father’s blessing. But her father 
had long since been supposed dead, and her 
only relative thus crully wounded her feelings. 

Mrs. Aylett, who, since her children’s mar- 
riage, had become much attached to Mary, 
secretly did much to comfort her for her uncle’s 
anger ; and Caroline—who, little time as she had 
been married, had learned the truth of some few 
old proverbs—was very affectionate when they 
met, and Mary thought much changed, so little 
did she say against the poverty of him whom 
Mary had chosen. 

“Tt is a pity he had not been better off; your 
father would not have said a word against it if 
he had been better off,” said Mrs. Aylett. 

“O, mother, don’t say anything to hurt Ma- 
ry’s feelings ; money is not everything.” Happy 
Caroline ! 








“Now, Henry, I must not have you think any 
longer that I am going to be a burden on your 
hands.” 

They had been married almost a week, and he 
was preparing for his morning’s walk to the 
office when she thus addressed him. 

“A burden, Mary? I don’t understand 

ou.” 

“ Well, [know you don’t, dear, and that’s what 
I want to explain.” 

“TI think I can guess what you want to do; 
but I cannot allow it. You have never been 
used to do anything, Mary, and I do not intend 
you shall have to work fora living while you are 
my wife. Attend to your books, or your sewing, 
dear, and amuse yourself as well as you can 
while Iam away. I have made every arrange- 
ment with mother, and she will see that the girl 
attends to her duties about the house. You 
have had no experience in such cares yet, and I 
do not wish you should.” 

“ But it was not that I wanted to say, Henry. 
I wanted to tell you that I was richer than you 
thought, for the sum that my father settled on 
me is mine now, so you see that I am not quite 
a penniless bride.” 

“ You are mistaken, love, about that. The 
morning I saw your uncle he told me the first 


| thing, that on your marriage you would lose 
“Don’t be afraid, mother ; I will be very can- | 


tious. You don’t know how much more precious | 


that, as it was only left to pay your board to 
him.” 
“ Well, he did not tell you the truth, Henry, 


; and I thought I would not say anything about it 


| until we were married ; but it is mine, and will 
The young man changed color, and slightly 


be quite an addition to our income. Of course 
it did not seem a great deal to uncle, but it will 
be something to us, wont it?” 

“Ie will, indeed, and I’m very glad it is so; 
even if you did not tell me before,” he added, 
laughing. 

“ Well, now, since you have discovered that 
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you are so much richer than you thou 
was, wont you stay home a few days lon; 
the office? You can't think how I d 
thought of your being shut up thore all th 
sun-shiny day.” 

“My dear Mary, if I consulted in: 
most certainly I would not leave you; 
word, dear, the promise I gave Mr. ° 
that cannot be broken on any considers 
told him T would be there this morning 
course he expects me, and of course Ts 
You would not wish me to do otherwise 

“No, no, Henry; it was very childish 
to say such a thing. 1 shall soon get : 
being here without you, and it will be a) 
to expect you home in the evening.” 

“Why did you not raise Henry H 
salary a little higher when you were ab 
asked Mrs, Sawyer of her husband, as 
gat at breakfast that morning that Henry 
for the office. 

Mr. Sawyer put down his coffee cup anv 
almost angrily at his wife, as he answer 

“ Because I wish him to struggle a litt 
did when I was his age; because I want 
deny himself luxuries as I used to have» 
myself; because I don’t want him to 5 
doll of a wife he has been taking ; and | 
I want to seo him become a greater man 
ever I dared to hope to be,” 

Mrs. Sawyer smiled. “ Will all this ‘ 
complished, think yout” 

“I trust so, for I love the boy as if he  - 
own.” 

No one would have thought under that | 
harsh-looking exterior, how much beney 
generosity and love were hidden; but su. 
the fact, although he sometimes took «: 
ways to show it. 

“Thope Mary wont be deprived of too 
of the comforts she has been used to; it » 
to make her suffer for marrying the man . 
choice, especially when we know it to be 
good choice.” 

“Don't be uneasy, Mrs. Sawyer, you 
very little of that boy if you think he wo 
her want for anything. I tell you, you \ 
the day when she will be as far above 
‘point of wealth and position, as 1 am now 
him.” 

Mrs. Sawyer smiled again. “ Youcan’) 
me jealous if you try; I think my little f: 
deserves all the good that can possibly 
her.” 

*I don’t know about that,” was the « 
“She must be something more than the c: | 
ran of our fashionable girls if she desery 
husband she has got.” 

A year passed Emily Dubourdien’s ma. 
with but little change ; but ere a second e! 
a beautiful babe was given to the mother’s . 
and then for the first time she cast aside t 
habits she had indulged in from her chil. 
and really began to take an interest in li 
living. 

On Arthur, the birth of bis child had th 
of increasing his love for his beautiful 
wife, aud at the same time filling his min. , 
apprehensions of the worst kind. 

Mima, with an evil eye, had noted the « 
in him she loved so well. She felt that t) 
innocent girl whose will so gently yielded | 
was gradually twining herself round a hee 
naturally evil, but spoiled from unrest: 
liberty. 

+ So potent was the spell of love which 
had cast around her husband, that ere a y. 
their married life was at an end, he woul: 
made any sacrifice to have got rid of th 
tiful Mima from the plantation; would 
done almost anything to prevent the pos 
of his wife’s ever knowing of her existen: 

But no offers could indace the girl to 
and Arthur could not find it ia his heart 1 
forcibly send her away, or sell her as he 
once have done, for Mima was his slave. 

But he lived in constant dread of he: 
possibly the watchful care he had of Emi! 
one of the strongest reasons of her attaci 
to him. Certain it was that they were ver 
py together, and the little delicate bab 
almost worshipped by both. 

No one ever saw Mima near the hous: 
she came there often when they little dr: 
there was a spy on their actions; when / 
had no idea that those flashing black eye 
watching him caress his babe and its moth 
that cars of keenest sharpness were listen 
his loving words. 

Through the other slaves he learne 
strangely Mima treated her boy from th: 
Emily's little girl was born : one hour bes: 
the wildest caresses upon it, the next a 
the poor child with heartless cruelty. B 
slaves all said Mima was mad, and Arthu 
self almost thought #0 sometimes. One 
there was a feariul storm, and while the a 
rolled overhead, and the lightnings flash« 
the rain came down in torrents, Arthur str 
quiet Emily's fears, and allay her appreti: 
with that tenderness which had become 1 
his nature now 

The lite child was wich them, and wil, 
nuree was bury abont the apartment, Bm 
on the little cambric nightdress, and ti 
bands, and then arranged the delicate lace 
and then held the little beauty up in he 
for the father to admire. And as he lay 
lewsly on a sofa, Arthar Dubourdien 1 
never was sweeter picture seen than the 
young, girlish mother and her lovely infa: 

Bat other eyes than his were on them ; 
tall, slender form stood outside in the da 
and the storm, and felt not wind nor ra 
saw aught save thet beautiful group, « 
admiring glances he bestowed on them 
child, which she held to her heart, at last | 
to ery with the cold rain falling on him, ar 
hastily turned away and went to her d 
cabin 

“ She sits in her eplendor and her eta 
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you are so much richer than you thought you 
was, wont you stay home a few days longer from 
the office? You can’t think how I dread the 
thought of your being shut up there all the bright 
sun-shiny day.” 

“My dear Mary, if I consulted inclination, 
most certainly I would not leave you; but my 
word, dear, the promise I gave Mr. Sawyer, 
that cannot be broken on any consideration. I 
told him I would be there this morning, and of 
course he expects me, and of course I must go. 
You would not wish me to do otherwise ?” 

“No, no, Henry; it was very childish of me 
to say such a thing. I shall soon get used to 
being here without you, and it will be a pleasure 
to expect you home in the evening.” 





“Why did you not raise Henry Harding’s 
salary a little higher when you were about it ?” 
asked Mrs. Sawyer of her husband, as the two 
sat at breakfast that morning that Henry started 
for the office. 

Mr. Sawyer put down his coffee cup and looked 
almost angrily at his wife, as he answered : 

“ Because I wish him to struggle a little, as I 
did when I was his age; because I want him to 
deny himself luxuries as I used to have to deny 
myself; because I don’t want him to spoil that 
doil of a wife he has been taking ; and because 
I want to see him become a greater man than 
ever I dared to hope to be.” 

Mrs. Sawyer smiled. ‘ Will all this be ac- 
complished, think you?” ° 

“T trust so, for I love the boy as if he was my 
own.” 

No one would have thought under that rough, 
harsh-looking exterior, how much benevolence, 
generosity and love were hidden; but such was 
the fact, although he sometimes took strange 
ways to show it. 

“Thope Mary wont be deprived of too many 
of the comforts she has been used to; it wont do 
to make her suffer for marrying the man of her 
choice, especially when we know it to be such a 
good choice.” 

“Don’t be uneasy, Mrs. Sawyer, you know 
very little of that boy if you think he would let 
her want for anything. I tell you, you will see 


the day when she will be as far above you in 


point of wealth and position, as I am now above 
him.” 

Mrs. Sawyer smiled again. “ You can’t make 
me jealous if you try; I think my little favorite 
deserves all the good that can possibly befall 
her.” 

*‘T don’t know about that,” was the answer. 
“She must be something more than the common 
run of our fashionable girls if she deserves the 
husband she has got.” 





A year passed Emily Dubourdien’s marriage 
with but little change ; but ere a second elapsed 
a beautiful babe was given to the mother’s arms, 
and then for the first time she cast aside the idle 
habits she had indulged in from her childhood, 
and really began to take an interest in life and 
living. 

On Arthur, the birth of his child had the effect 
of increasing his love for his beautiful young 
wife, and at the same time filling his mind with 
apprehensions of the worst kind. 

Mima, with an evil eye, had noted the change 
in him she loved so well. She felt that the fair, 
innocent girl whose will so gently yielded to his, 
was gradually twining herself round a heart, not 
naturally evil, but spoiled from unrestrained 
liberty. 

So potent was the spell of love which Emily 
had cast around her husband, that ere a year of 
their married life was at an end, he would have 
made any sacrifice to have got rid of the beau- 
tiful Mima from the plantation; would have 
done almost anything to prevent the possibility 
of his wife’s ever knowing of her existence. 

But no offers could induce the girl to leave, 
and Arthur could not find it in his heart now to 
forcibly send her away, or sell her as he would 
once have done, for Mima was his slave. 

But he lived in constant dread of her, and 
possibly the watchful care he had of Emily was 
one of the strongest reasons of her attachment 
to him. Certain it was that they were very hap- 
py together, and the little delicate babe was 
almost worshipped by both. 

No one ever saw Mima near the house, yet 
she came there often when they little dreamed 
there was a spy on their actions; when Arthur 
had no idea that those flashing black eyes were 
watching him caress his babe and its mother; or 
that ears of keenest sharpness were listening to 
his loving words. 

Through the other slaves he learned how 
strangely Mima treated her boy from the time 
Emily’s little girl was born : one hour bestowing 
the wildest caresses upon it, the next abusing 
the poor child with heartless cruelty. But the 
slaves all said Mima was mad, and Arthur him- 
self almost thought so sometimes. One night 
there was a fearful storm, and while the thunder 
rolled overhead, and the lightnings flashed, and 
the rain came down in torrents, Arthur strove to 
quiet Emily's fears, and allay her apprehensions 
with that tenderness which had become part of 
his nature now. 

The little child was with them, and while its 
nurse was busy about the apartment, Emily put 
on the little cambric nightdress, and tied the 
bands, and then arranged the delicate lace frills, 
and then held the little beauty up in her arms 
for the father to admire. And as he lay care- 
lessly on a sofa, Arthur Dabourdien thought 
never was sweeter picture seen than that fair, 
young, girlish mother and her lovely infant. 

But other eyes than his were on them ; anda 
tall, slender form stood outside in the darkness 
and the storm, and felt not wind nor rain, nor 
saw aught save that beautiful group, and the 
admiring glances he bestowed on them. Her 
child, which she held to her heart, at last began 
to cry with the cold rain falling on him, and she 
hastily turned away and went to her desolate 
cabin. 

“She sits in her splendor and her state, and 
he loves her better than he ever loved me ; while 


his boy and I may wander about in the dark =f, 


cold, and perish in the storm for aught * Shall 
O, shall I let her rob me of °” 
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I let her have all the good, while I have none 
but the bad? No, never! She shall know what 
it is to mourn for a lost one, as I have.” 

The next night at that hour the scene without 
was calm and peaceful, scarce a trace remaining 
of the storm, while within the mansion all was 
terrified confusion, horror and dismay. 

The beautiful babe, the precious babe, the 
cherished one, was dying, was dead ; and Arthur 
Dubourdien turned from watching its last strug- 
gle to bear the almost lifeless form of his wife 
from the scene. 

No more smiles and little winning arts; no 
more loving kisses and fond words; the baby 
was dead; cold and white, and not at all like 
the little warm, living creature they had all loved 
so well. And they buried it out of sight, and 
the mother, hopeless and helpless, with nothing 
to cheer her, sunk into worse habits of inactivity, 
and gradually pined and drooped away; and 
the father, uncertain of the cause of all their 
grief, and yet not daring to have his worst fears 
confirmed, grew moody and ill-tempered, and 
the once happy home was broken up; the slaves 
were sold and dispersed, and all that tells of the 
past are the two white marble monuments which 
mark the resting places of Emily Dubourdien 
and her babe. 

Five years after their marriage, as might have 
well been foretold, Caroline Willington’s hus- 
band was a confirmed drunkard. Disgrace and 
troubles of various descriptions had humbled the 
proud wife’s heart, and it was almost her only 
comfort to go to Mary, and after recounting her 
trials, receive the warm sympathy which her 
cousin never denied. 

Caroline, too, had lost a babe, an only babe, 
and it was pitiful to see with what emotions she 
would caress Mary’s pretty infants, sometimes 
lamenting that her own darling had been taken 
away, again rejoicing that it had been spared the 
disgrace of the wretched father. All her love of 
display was gone, her beauty was destroyed by 
grief and constant anxiety. Mary could scarce 
realize that the careworn, prematurely old-look- 
ing woman was the once beautiful, blooming 
Caroline Aylett. 

A very large party was given one night by a 
lady with whom the Ayletts had long been inti- 
mate, and Mary and her husband, as well as 
Caroline and Marcus, received invitations. 
Henry would probably have gone, for the lady’s 
husband was one whom he esteemed and re- 
spected ; but in the evening, Mary perceived 
symptoms of illness in her youngest treasure, the 
“wee baby,” and of course no party had any 
charms for the fond young mother after that. 

She urged her husband to go, for Henry was 
now a rising man, and many sought his society, 
who at the time of his marriage would have 
disdained to speak with him. Of course Mary 
was proud of this, and it gave her every satis- 
faction to see him in the society he was so well 
fitted to adorn. 

“You had certainly better go, Henry,” she 
said, on this occasion. “You know how many 
pleasant people Mr. W—— always collects to- 
gether, and you will enjoy yourself well.” 

“ And leave you home here to walk about the 
room all night with the little one? No, I am 
afraid I should not enjoy myself much.” 

Mary said no more, for Henry always know 
best, and to tell the truth, she was not sorry to 
be relieved in her care of the child, who, sick 
and fretful, refused to go to any one but its 
parents. 

Late in the night, it grew so much worse that 
Henry went and brought their physician, who 
pronounced it a very sick child, and took the 
father back with him to get some more medicine. 

“Have good courage, dear, I will be back in a 
few minutes; I don’t believe it is going to be 
anything very serious,” Henry whispered, as he 
saw how pale Mary’s cheek grew at the doctor’s 
words. 

For half an hour she sat holding the little 
feverish babe in her arms, pressing the hot hands 
to her lips and brow, and using all those little 
soothing arts mothers so soon learn. 

The child had just fallen into a troubled sleep, 
starting at every noise, and throwing its limbs 
restlessly about, when a loud ring came at the 
door, and Henry’s mother came into the cham- 
ber in a few seconds with the bottle he had tak- 
en, and a scrap of paper. There were a few 
pencilled words, and Mary’s heart grew almost 
cold as she read them : 


“‘ Give the child his medicine, and leave it with 
mother, and come instantly to Caroline. Don’t 
delay a second ! Henry.” 


Many women would have stopped to still the 
pitiful cries of the little one, unwilling to leave 
the mother’s arms ; but, though it cost her a deep 
pang; Mary obeyed the urgent command to the 
letter,and lost notasecond. She felt that some 
fearful calamity alone could have caused her 
husbani to pen such a note. 

“Doyou know where to go to?” she asked of 
the man who stood holding a horse and sleigh at 
the doo. 

“Ye, ma’am. O, ma’am, aint this dreadful ?” 

Marymade no answer ; the man was suffering 
from sone dreadful agitation; for her life she 
could mt ask him what he meant by this, the 
word whch he evidently fancied she understood 

But wiy prolong horrors? Why try to de- 
pict the misery contained in tl.at wretched man- 
sion, where themaster lay dead and disfigured, 
the victim of a crurken riot—the mistress a rav- 
ing maniac—the sevants territied and bewil- 
dered, looking for sme one to give reasonable 
orders? Of course ny one with Henry’s calm 
decision was invaluale to such a time; and 
while he assisted to hid the frantic wife, he di- 
rected the movementaf those who could restore 
order to the fearfully \sordered house. 

The story was soondld. Marcus Willington 
had slipped away fro his wife and the rest of 

| the company at an ear hour; had gone among 
some of the vile cominions he best loved to 
associate ~*%; haddrank until intoxicated, 
— foughtwith one, and just as his 
Xrfal ieee home to look for him, with 
a bleeding. dj ™ &s, Fe was carried into his house 

Yo ye gured corpse. 

Caroline never recovered fi 
red from the shock to 





her already shattered mind and body; a few 
weeks of raving delirium, a few more of quiet, 
sinking away, and then they laid her beside her 
husband in the churchyard. 

Mary, too, suffered severely from the terrors 
of that night, but she soon recovered, and her 
convalescence was materially aided by the unex- 
pected arrival of an old and careworn man, bent 
with years and sorrows, and faded with long 
residence beneath a tropical sun. 

It was John Aylett, who came home to die 
among the scenes of his youth; having grown 
almost fabulously rich, and found all too late 
that not even the excitement of money-getting 
could cure a broken heart. He lived but a short 
time to enjoy the comforts and happiness of his 
daughter’s home, and very soon after his death 
his brother and his wife also ended their worldly 
cares and troubles. 

Mary and her husband are yet living, and if I 
have not given their true names on these pages, 
it is solely because he is so well and honorably 
known to the world. 

Old Mr. Sawyer’s prophecy has come true, 
and the lawyer’s clerk has risen to be a greater 
man than ever he dared to be. His sons are 
ranked among our best and noblest men, doing 
highest credit to the professions they have chos- 
en; and the husbands of his daughters are truly 
among the lawgivers of the land. 





HOW A MINISTER FOUND THE PLACE. 


Not long since the worthy pastor of one of our 
city churches, who combines divinity and humor 
in a woof of wit as bright and rich as a “ cloth 
of gold,” was called upon one evening by a 
nameless gentleman, and informed that his ser- 
vices would be required at an early hour in the 
morning for a peculiar and delightful duty, and 
took his leave. 

Bright and early the reverend gentleman was 
ready and waiting, when a carriage was driven 
up by a “sorrel” boy with “ freckled ” horses, 
who rang the bell, which was answered by the 
dominie in propria personae. ‘The following 
dialogue ensued : . 

“Is a pusson ’ere as goes to the cars?” 

“No, sir; Lam going to a wedding!” 

"I'he boy’s face fell as he said : 

“ Get in, sir.” 

“But,” remarked the clergyman, “do you 
know where to go to?” 


“No, sir!” 
“Nor do I. Who sent you?” 
“ Mr. —, sir.” 


“Well, go and find Mr, ——, and inquire 
where I am required.” 

Off went the boy with his carriage, and in a 
short time returned and the conversation was 
renewed : 

“Have you found out ghe place ?” asked the 
minister. 

“No, sir; but I’ve found out what street he 
went on; you’d better get in, sir, I guess I can 
find it.” 

And inhe got. After riding some distance, 
the carriage was stopped, the driver got down, 
opened the door, and with a most sober counte- 
nance, said: 7 

“There’s a feller a courtin’ a gal here, you 
might try the place !”” 

And the dominie did it, and found the 
precise place his services) were needed by two 
anxious and palpitating he. ts, which he quickly 
bound together in the indi#luble bonds of mat- 
rimony. After the seryicsdywere concluded, the 
story was told, and a hay , er, jollier laugh has 
seldom been heard. “ Thy re’s afeller a courtin’ 
a gal here, you might a 

Drivers are the re ies of man 
worse than that, but are @s mum as 
generally.—Bujjalo Exqyregs. 

~<pAi. 


AMERICAN \yEN ERALS, 


Washington was asuryeyor, and in after life a 
farmer. ‘ Expressive silence ! muse his praise.” 

Knox was a bookbinderand stationer. 

Morgan (he of the Cowpens) was a drover. 
Tarleton got from him a sound lecture on that 
subject. 

Greene was a blacksmith, and withal a Qua- 
ker, albeit through all his Southern i 
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THE REFORMED COBBLER. 
A BOHEMIAN LEGEND. 


BY REV. F. W. HOLLAND. 


THERE was once a shoemaker who worked 
every Saturday until midnight—yes, till the peo- 
ple went to mass on the Sabbath morn. On 
Monday he very naturally kept “ blue-Monday ” 
like all disorderly mechanics, and on Tuesday 
held his place still at the tavern. Late one Sat- 
urday evening, there came a chimney sweep to 
his little workshop, and besought him for a 
night’s lodging. 

“I beseech you,” said the sweep, “let me 
pass the night with you; it is quite too late for 
me to go home.” 

“It can’t be,” replied the shoemaker; “I 
have but a very small chamber.” 

“I wont take up much room,” pleaded the 
chimney-sweep. 

“ It can’t be,” repeated the cobbler. * 

The sweep went away, but not out of the 
house—he crept into the kitchen, and there hid 
himself in the oven, where he fell fast asleep. 
The shoemaker worked on until daybreak ; then 
his wife woke up and cried: 

“ Peter, Peter, don’t you fear the dear God ? 
The people are crowding along to church, and 
yet you are working the same as any common 
day!” 

“Shut your mouth, Mrs. Sunday-wisdom,” 
replied the ungracious fellow. ‘‘ I have much to 
do, and so must keep on doing.” 

So his wife went to mass. When she returned, 
Peter was pegging away still. She remained 
standing at the open door and sung out: 

“For Heaven’s sake, Peter, let work alone 
once !’”” 

But Peter swore a little, and then worked on 
faster than ever. 

The wife turned away, and began to fire up 
the oven. When she returned to the shop, and 
saw her man stitching away, she cried out, 
scornfully : 

“O, you godless fellow, the devil will run 
away with you sometime because you will not 
follow my advice.” 

That very moment, the chimney-sweep, whom 
the fire began to scorch, sprang out of the oven, 
into the shop. The cobbler, thinking the devil 
had really come in this sooty apparition, darted 
out of the window, down the street—the sweep 
went through the window after him—and the 
woman, supposing it was really the devil chas- 
ing her husband, rushed out too, screaming at 
the top of her voice : 

“I beseech you, devil, don’t take my man! 
Husband, run fast, and cross yourself!” 

And all three ran, one after another, into the 
public square, where everybody wondered at 
them. There they came to a stand, made mu- 
tual explanations, and the shoemaker sneaked 
home very much ashamed. From that day he 
came to himself—worked no more Sabbaths, 
‘kept nd more drunken Mondays, and profited 
greatly every way by the change. 





THE RULE OF RIGHT INVIOLABLE, 


When Philip of Valois swore the officers of 
his mint to conceal the debasement of the coin- 
age, and to endeavor to make the merchants be- . 
lieve that the gold and silver pieces were of full 
value, he thought that, although perhaps. unprin- 
cipled, such a measure would be vastly protitable. 
And so no doubt believed the other kings, who, 
in the “good old times,” almost universally did 
the like. They overreached themselves, how- 
ever, as all such schemers do. It is true that 
their debts were diminished “in proportion to 





and particularly at the Entaw Springs, he put 
off the outward man. 

Arnold (I ask pardon for naming him in such 
poy a was a grocer and provision storekeep- 
er in New Haven, where his sign is still to be 
seen ; the same that decorated his shop before 
the Revolution. 

Gates, who opened Burgoyne’s eyes to the 
fact that he could not “march through the 
United States with five thousand men,” was a 
“regular built soldier,” but after the Revolution 
a farmer. 

Warren, the martyr of Bunker Hill, was a 
physician, and hesitated not to exhibit to his 
countrymen a splendid example of the manner 
in which American physidans should practise 
when called upon by their country. 

Marion, the ‘‘ swamp-fox”’ of the South, was 
a cow-boy. 

Sumpter, the “ fighting-cock ” of South Caro- 
lina, was a shepherd’s boy.—Richmond Enquirer. 





WOMEN’S RIGHTS, 


The fair sex have won a victory over anti- 
quated prejudices in San Francisco. A young 
woman—we should think a lineal descendant of 
John Hampden—resolved w test the validity of 
the arbitrary regulation which compels females 
to appear in petticoats and bonnets, and forbids 
the use of pantaloons ani “wide awakes.” 
Boldly equipping herself in male apparel, she 
promenaded the public thoreughfares, outraging 
the modesty and delicacy of a policeman. ‘he 
latter arrested her, and the case being made, it 
was argued and stood for judgment. His honor, 
Judge Coon delivered an elaborate decision. 
He laid down the law to the effect that if a wo- 
man prefers pantaloons to petticoats, she has a 
pertect right to wear them, and no policeman has 
a right to interfere with or disturb her in their 
use. The decision was vehemently applauded 
by a lot of journeyman tailors; but it is received 
with extreme discontent by all the henpecked 
husbands in the great Pacitie city. The latter 
talk of resisting payment if their wives run up 
bills for coats, vests and pants, upon the ground 
that they are not necessaries for the use of mar- 
ried women.— California paper. 





soor. 

In England, this is saved and applied to the 
wheat, and other crops, with great returns. In 
this country it is too often thrown into the street, 
and lost. About eighteen bushels are a good 
dressing for an acre. Several salts of ammonia, 
magnesia, and lime, render it too valuable to he 
wasted. As a liquid manure for the garden, 
nothing is better than three or four quarts of 
soot dissolved in a barrel of water, and applied 
with a watering-pot. Almostevery family may, 
as well as not, preserve a few bushels of it. It 
is good for any kind of grain; also for roots, 
especially potatoes and carrots; and nothing 
except Peruvian guano—which it is silly to buy, 
and at the same time throw away about as good 
an article—is equal to it for giving a rich bloom 
to flowers. Save your soot, and you may have 
the richest vegetables and the brightest flowers. 





the red in the value of the currency; but 
their revenues were at the same time reduced in 
the like ratio. Moreover, the loss of their repu- 
tation for honesty made them afterwards unable 
to borrow money, except at proportiunately high 
rates of interest, to cover the risk ran by the 
lender.” So that they not only lost on the cred- 
itor side of their accounts what they gained on 
the debtor side, but put themselves at a great dis- 
advantage for the future. After centuries of 
dearly-bought experience, the practice was re- 
luctantly abandoned, and is now universally ex- 

loded as essentially suicidal—just as suicidal, 
in fact, as all other infringements of the rule of 
right.—Social Statics. 





FIRST INVENTION OF GLASS, 


According to Pliny, glass was invented by 
accident, in Syria, at tne mouth of the river 
Belus. Some merchant adventurers, who were 
driven there by the fortune of the sea, were 
obliged to reside there for a time, and dress their 
victuals as they might. They made a fire on 
the ground, and some of the kali, which was 
found there, was burnt to ashes. ‘he sand or 
stones accidentally mixed with it; and thus 
without any design a vitritication—or conversion 
into glass—took place ; whence the first was tak- 
en and easily improved. ‘Ihe same writer aays 
that the first manufacture of glass was in Sidon. 
At a later period it was made at Rome; and af- 
terwards at Venice, to a great extent and with 
large profits. England and France have had 
large establishments for the manufacture of this 
arucle nearly a hundred years past; and now it 
is made in the United States sufiicient for the 
wants of the whole population. —7/ribune. 





SIX BRILLIANT STORIES! 

We have just issued the following popular Novelettesin 
bound form, each elegantly iltustrated with four large origi- 
nal drawings, forming the cheapest books ever offered fa 
this country. We will sendeither one of them, post paid 
by return of mail, on the receipt of trenty cents, or we 
will send the siz novels, post paid, on the receipt of 
one dollar. We are resolved upon small profits and 
quick sales: 


THE KING’S TALISMAN: or, Tat Youre Lion 
or Mount Hor. A romance of the Eastern World. 
The best story which the author has ever written 
SEE EP TO SYLVANUS COBB, Jp 
THE DANCING STAR: or, Tae Smvccier or raz 
CHESAPEAKE. A story of the sea andourown coast. A 
brilliant aod stirring nautical tale by a favorite author 
REE REITER ERE RS J. H. INGRAUAM. 
STORM CHILDREN: or, Tae Licer-Keerer or 
THe CHANNEL. This is a highly interesting story of sea 
and land adventure, full of vivid and romantic incide:t 
BY. .ccccccccevsccrscctecceees SYLVANUS COBS, Ja 
THE PIONEER: or, Taz Apventurens or THz Ronper. 
A captivating and vivid American story—true to the 
life of the backwoods. By..... De. J. H ROBINSON. 
THE HEART : or, Taz Fortowes or a 
Sotpigk. A story of love and the low latitudes. A a 
charming tale from one of our old and favorite authors. 
BY. 0.20 ccccccces-soeneeces LIEUTENANT MURRAY. 
ORLANDO CHESTER: or, Tas Youro Howren or 
Vinagisia.—A beautiful domestic, vet most thrilling, 
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Indian Corn as Food. 

| Indian corn affords more nutriment in a given bulk, 
| and fora given price, than any other cereal grain. It 
| may be prepared in more palatable forms for the table 
| than any other article of human food, without exception. 
| Aman may do hard work month in aud month out, and 
| live on nothing but corn and milk. Think of the multi- 
| tude of dishes: hulled corn in the various forms it is 
| prepared without grinding, hominy in its various dishes, 
| and then of Indian puddings, hasty puddings, fried or 
| simple, and the thousand and one other preparations of 
Indian meal. Then there is popped corn, or parched 
corn, simple or ground in a coffee mill, and made up into 
as many different dishes as the meal itself; and tell us if 
one cannot live well on corn alone, or at least as the basis 
of all? Now we would not advise any such living exelu- 
sively on Indian, but would suggest a much more extend- 
ed use of it in our family economy. 





Arrowroot Jelly. 

It ie very necessary to be careful not te get the coun- 
terfeit sort; if genuine, itis very nourishing, especially 
for persons with weak bowels. Put into a saucepan half 
a piut of water, a glass of sherry, or aspoonful of brandy, 
grated nutmeg, and fine sugar; boil up once, then mix 
it by degrees into a desertspoonful of arrowroot, previous- 
ly rubbed smooth with two spoonsful of cold water. Or, 
mix a desertspoonful of arrowroot with a little cold water, 
have ready boiling water in a kettle, pour it upon the 
arrowroot until it becomes quite clear, keeping it stirred 
all the time; add a little sugar. Where milk may be 
taken, it is very delicious made in the same way with 
milk instead of water, a desertspoonful of , and 
half a pint of milk; add a small bit of lemon-peel. 








Tea-Making. 

We find in Hall's Journal of Health the following sug- 
gestions on the subject of tea-making, and submit them 
to our lady readers for trial. A cup of tea is considered 
by many to be one of life's indispensabilities. To get the 
best cup out of the smallest amount of tea, is worth 
knowing. Fill the teapot with boiling water, put in the 
tea, and let the pot stand five minutes; the leaves grad- 
ually sink, are not scalded, and the true aroma is re- 
tained, not lost, as is the case in the old-fashioned ‘ tea- 
drawing.” 

Rice. 

Boil a pound or more until every grain is soaked 
through and swelled to its biggest; salt to the taste, and 
put it away in the coldest corner of the cellar. For sup- 
per, I pour cold thin cream, well sweetened, over it, and 
season with nutmeg or lemon. It is cheap and healthy 
food, and very good for children. 





To cement broken China, 

Beat lime into most impalpable powder, sift it through 
fine muslin; then tie some in a thin muslin: put on 
the edges of the broken china some white of egg, then 
dust some lime quickly on the same, and unite them 
exactly. 


Bread Omelet. 

Put into a large teacup of bread crumbs a teacup of 
cream, & spoonful of butter, with salt. pepper and nut- 
meg: when the bread has absorbed the cream, break in 
the eggs, beat them a little with the mixture, and fry 
like omelet 
Water Proof. 

To make boots water-proof, melt three ounces each of 
resin and beeswax, and stir in one pint of boiled oil and 
heat all well together; when partly cool add three ounces 
of turpentine. Apply hot with a brash. 


Washing Dishes. 

Much time is wasted by housckeepers in wiping their 
dishes. If properly washed and drained in a dry sink, 
with a cloth spread on the bottom, they look better than 
when wiped, besides economy in saving time and labor. 


Snow Corn Cake. 

Take two quarts of corn meal and wet it up with mow 
instead of water; mix the dough hard; then add salt to 
the taste, and bake as other corn bread, in square tins 
one inch deep. This is said to be an excellent bread. 
Syrup of Tea. 

One pint of water, two pounds of sugar, an ounce of 
black tea; boil together for five minutes, or rather less, 
and then strain. A wineglassful to half a pint of cold 
water makes very good cold tea. 





Boston Brown Bread. 

Mix three parts Indian and two parts rye meal. Sift 
and wet down with sweetened water, hot, a little salera- 
tus, and yeast, into a stiff pudding. Bake with a steady, 
strong heat until well done. 





For blistered and tender Feet. 

Boil any quantity of bran in water for twenty min- 
utes, strain, and add it to the water of the usual foot- 
bath. To be used tepid or cold. 





Potatoes for Breakfast or Tea. 

Take mashed potatoes, with milk, salt, butter, and 
flour till yeu can roll out; cut in squares, and fry brown 
on both sides. An egg will be an addition. 


To clean Bottles. 

Cut some raw potatoes in pieces, put them in a bottle 
with a little cold water, rinse them, and they will be well 
cleaned. 

To wash Glass. 

Glass should be washed in cold water, which gives it a 
brighter and clearer look, than when washed in warm 
water. 








BALLOU’S PICTORIAL 
DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION. 
A Beautifully Mlustrated Weekly Journal. 


This illumined record of the times is now in ita rour- 
TEENTH volume. Since the commencement of this jour- 
nal, each year has added to ite extraordinary popularity 
and unequalled circulation. It is the pioneer of illos- 
trated papers in this country, and shall continue to de- 
serve its remarkable success. The members of any family 
in which BaLiou’s Prcrortat is a weekly visitor. cannot 
fail to realize and exhibit a larger degree of intelligence 
than those who do not have access to this admirable me- 
dium for improvement and instruction. 

i> It is beantifully printed, with an average of twenty 
fine engravings each week. 

{> It contains portraits of all noted individuals, male 
or female, who may appear among us. 

I> It gives original views of the various cities of the 
Union, and public building®, north and south. . 

7 It presents many large and elegant historical en- 
gravings. of seenes worthy of framing. 

7 It contains sixteen super royal octavo pages of 
tales, poems, sketches and varied miscellany. 

i It cannot fail to delight and instroct every mem- 
ber of the fireside where it is a weekly visitor. 

>> The best writers in the country are engaged as 
| regular contributors to Ballou’s Pictorial. 
| [> It is admitted on all hands to be the cheapest 
weekly paper in the world! 

C7” Imencravings educate the mind of old and young, 
making them familiar with all noted localities. 

{> It forma two volumes yearly, of 416 pages each, 
with about one thousand splendid engravings. 

(7 Thus forming a paper original in design, and « 
favorite in every part of our Union. 


NEW CLUB TERMS. 


| 





One 0ORF 5 OBO FORE. 200. crcccrevcccccssccctoeces » 
One copy. two years.......... ones -. $0 
Five GOGO. GRO FOOT. 000s ts cccdscdsciosscodssce 90 
Twelve copies, one year (and one to the getter up 
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tale of Virgiaia in the colonial times of her history. 
By... nccccesccererseeoccecce SYLVANUS COBB, Ja, 
Enclose the money and receive either or all by return | 





—Plough, Loom and Anvil. 


[O™ For sale atall of the periodical depots. 


Any postmaster can receive a copy of the paper to his 
own address at the lowest club rate, 


Published each Sarunpat. by 
No. 22 Winter Street, Boston 
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Poet's Corner, 


(Written for The Flag of our Union.} 
I SAID TO GRIEF. 





BY MARY C. GRANNISS. 


I said to Grief. “‘ My portion thou; 

My meat and drink this rain of tears; 
Henceforth, on broken wing. as now, 

Shall trail the remnant of my years.”’ 
Then, dark days came, and went again, 

And thought was ‘“ without form and void,” 
Save as a sickening sense of pain, 

Of wasting want, and peace destroyed 


But fairer suns at length were seen, 
And Grief became transfigared quite. 
Upon whose angel brow serene 
Soft shone a mild, celestial light ; 
While from that travail sore of woe, 
Through weary hours of struggling pain, 
Was born such trust, *twere bliss to know, 
And life's sweet peace through suffering came! 


THE SEA OF LIFE. 

And thou must sail upon this sea a long 
Kventful yoyage. The wise may suffer wreck, 

@ foolish must. O, then, be early wise! 
Learn from the mariner his rkilful art, 
To ride upon the waves, and catch the breeze, 
And dare the threateving storm, and trace a path, 
Mid countless dangers, to the destined port 
Unerringly secure. 0, learn from him 
To station quick-eyed Prudence at the helm, 
To guard thy sail from Passion’s sudden blasts, 
And make Religion thy magnetic guide, 
Which, though it trembles as it lowly lies, 
Points to the light that changes not in heaven 

Henry Wars, Jr. 





A NOBLE LADY. 
She's noble, noble— one to keep 
Embalmed for dreams of fevered sleep, 
An eye for nature—taste refined— 
Perception swift—and balanced mind, 
And, more than all, a gift of thought, 
To such a spirit fineness wrought, 
That on my ear her language feli, 
As if each word dissolved a spell.—N. P. Wits. 





TEARS. 
And sorrow too finds some relief, 
In tears which wait upon our grief—Watirr. 





Domestic. Story Department, 


(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 


“NONE OF YOUR BUSINESS.” 


BY MARGARET VERNE. 

I was a little girl of ten summers, when I 
heard the following story. It struck me then as 
something quite out of the usual routine of 
things, and I have treasured it in my memory 
for many years. 

I was my brother’s pet, and one evening, after 
his return from Europe, when he was about to 
welcome to his own home a number of friends 
whom he had not met for years, I begged him 
to let me remain in the parlor, close beside him. 
He did not refuse me, and so I listened to, and 
enjoyed the conversation with him, with real 
childish gusto. 

“How was it, Charlie?” asked my brother, 
turning to a fine-looking gentleman, with large 
blue eyes, and a pleasing face, who sat at his 
right, stroking his beard leisurely with his fin- 
gers. “ How did you win that most inexorable 
of all ladies, your guardian’s daughter?” 

The gentleman smiled one of the most be- 
witching smiles I ever beheld, and said, with 
some little hesitancy in his voice and manner: 

“‘O, that was a singular affair, which, though 
it may be very amusing to listen to, was, never- 
theless, hard to endure. I am not sure that it 
will benefit you to hear it.” 

“ How was it?” asked my brother, and “ Ilow 
was it, Mr. Davies?” chorussed in some half- 
dozen voices. 

“Since you are all my friends, and having 
seen my Mabel, cannot blame me that my love 
for her bordered on frenzy, I will tell you, how 
at last, everything was brought about to my 
mind. Well, as stories have it, I was poor, and 
Mabel was an heiress. I was in love with her; 
but if she was with me, she kept that love secret. 
She never told me so. Consequently, my life 
grew to be one prolonged misery, though, all the 
while, I hoped against hope. Mabel was an 
arrant coquette. She delighted in my tortures ; 
laughed at my protestations, and was deaf to 
my entreaties. 

“Ah, but the day of all days, when affairs 
came to a crisis; when the darkest hour of night 
gave way, making room for the bright morning 
of my love. Telling Mabel that I loved her had 
grown to be one of my daily customs, as much 
as that of attending, regularly, family prayers, 
every morning, and, if I remember rightly, 
usually followed the morning’s worship, while 
we were left alone together in the sitting-room. 
So, upon that memorable day of which I speak, 
I said, my voice shaking with the violence of my 
emotions : 

“*Mabel, if you will only love me I will do 
anything in the world for you; make any sac- 
rifice that you may name; endanger my life; 
jeopardize my health and strength; any, any- 
thing so that you will only love me.’ 

“« Mabel looked seriously at me for a moment, 
and then added : 

“Charles, do you realize what you have been 
saying?” 

“*Q, yes! most certainly I do. Name the 
way in which you wish to test my love, and you 
shall find that I am true—as—as—the eternal 
heavens !’ 

“* Well, well, that will do. Weare to have 
a party to-morrow night,’ she commenced, se- 
riously, ‘will you promise me that you will 
attend it ?” 

“I bowed an assent. 

“To-morrow forenoon,’ she continued, rest- 
ing her white hand upon my arm, and coming 
up closely to my side, ‘ I want you to make sev- 
eral calls forme. One at the R. House, one at 

N. Hotel, and one upon Miss Reeves at her fath- 
er’s house on B. Street; and more, I wish you to 
promenade for a considerable length of time up 
and down Broadway.’ 

“« With all my heart, dear Mabel,’ I respond- 
ed, ‘I see nothing disagreeable in that; nothing 





at all.’ 


“«But you have not heard me through yet; 
when you have, you may protest at once against 
niy fest as youare pleased to term it.’ 

*«* Never, never, Mabel !’ 

‘Well, I wish you to make this answer to 
every person who addresses you upon the street, 
at the hotel, or in any place you may chance to 


or What,’ I asked, breathlessly. 

“These words—None of your business !’ 

“T could not speak for several moments, I was 
so astounded. 

«* Will you do it?’ asked Mabel. 

“Y-e.s, y-e-s,’ I stammered, my face flushing 
crimson. 

“*Very well. And now, but onething more ; 
you must report upon your word and honor to 
me the whole of your adventures. Will you?” 

“Yes, Mabel,’ I answered, feebly. 

“ Well, then, here is my hand on the bargain. 
After you have performed faithfully your mission, 
perhaps—’ she blushed, held down her head, and 
didn’t finish the sentence. I bent my lips down 
to hers, kissed her passionately, and left her to 
ponder alone upon her strange request. 

‘I must say, ‘ None of your business,’ to every 
person that speaks to me, I mused aloud when 
in my chamber. ‘Why, people will think me 
insane! Miss Reeves, delightful Miss Reeves, 
beautiful Miss Reeves, will order her father’s ser- 
yants to turn me out of doors. She'll think I go 
there on purpose to insult her. By Jove, it is 
too bad! If any woman but Mabel had pro- 
posed such a method of procedure tome, I would 
have annihilated her by a single look. But 
Mabel, dear Mabel—I’ll do it! 

“The following morning at ten o’clock, I 
started fur N. Hotel. My guardian’s house was 
along distance from it, and during my walk I 
met many of my acquaintances. As good luck 
would have it they were all too hurried to greet 
me with anything beyond a bow and a good 
morning, until I met good parson W——. In 
vain I tried to dodge him; looked in every 
ilirection but the one from which he was coming, 
Init to no account. He put his hand on my arm 
und sounded a round good morning in my ears. 

“T bowed and moved a step forward, but he 
held me fast. 

“*Do not hurry, youngman. I wish to speak 
with you upon a subject which should put every 
other out of sight—of your immortal soul !’ 

“T bowed again. 

“* How have you felt in your mind since I 
iast conversed with you ?” 

“QO, that odious sentence with which I had 
vowed to answer every one who spoke to me, 
how could I utter it ! 

“* How have you felt?’ he repeated, looking 
anxiously in my face. 

«None of your busi ie 
and fair. 

“ The gentleman looked as though he expect- 
cd the earth to open under my feet, so he stepped 
back from me. ‘ Young man,’ he said, solemnly, 
‘beware how you treat lightly affairs pertaining 
to your immortal interests. I forgive your in- 
sult to me—’ : 

“I broke away from him before he had com- 
pleted the sentence. I was half crazed. 

“A few moments’ brisk walk brought me to N. 
Eotel, which I entered with the air of a martyr. 

{ had but just stepped inside the hall, when a 
loud, brisk voice began : 

“¢ Good morning, Mr. Davies; you are just 
the person I have been wishing to see. Step 
into the parlor, if you please, while I whisper in 
your ear a bit of good news.’ 

“T thought for a certainty, that I should sink 
through the floor as I reluctantly followed my 
worthy friend, Mr. Allen, through the hall. For 
many months he had been striving to make room 
for me in his extensive wholesale warehouse ; 
because he had taken an interest in me, and knew 
that my yearly allowances ceased when my edu- 
cation was finished. 

“ «Davies, I have it all arranged now as I 
have so long wished. You can have the head 
clerkship in our establishment, and receive a 
yood round substantial salary. If you aro faith- 
tul, in a few years you shall come in with us as 
x partner. We old men need a capable young 
man like you, to look after us. What do you 
say to it? 

“‘My tongue clove to the roof of my mouth. 
I thought I should fall from the chair in which I 
was sitting. 

“«« Say, Davies, my good fellow, what do you 
think of it?” 

“*None—none of your business !’ I gasped. 

“Mr. Allen looked me in the face a moment, 
and then arose, proudly with a ‘ Very well, sir!’ 

“JT buried my face in my hands, I had insult- 
ed the warmest friend I had in the whole city. 

“Nothing can be worse than this, I thought. 
[ will walk through the remaining scenes of this 
farce, like an undaunted actor. 

*** Halloo, Charlie,’ was the next exclamation 
that startled me, as I was walking up the steps 
of the R—— House, and at the same moment a 
hand was laid familiarly on my shoulder. ‘I 
haven’t seen you for a number of weeks—not 
since I was married. By the way, you haven’t 
seen my little wife yet; come up now and be 
introduced,’ continued my friend, too busy with 
his own thoughts to notice that I did not reply to 
him. “I believe truly, Davies, that I am the 
happiest man in existence. I wish you were 
half as happy. This way,’ and he led me up a 
broad flight of stairs and paused before a door 
upon the first landing. 

“* We have a suite of room, here.’ 

“A moment more and I was in the presence of 
Mrs. Thomas Langley—a pretty, sweet-looking 
little brunette. 

“My friend, Mr. Davies, Mrs. Langley!’ 
commenced Tom, with a sort of pride visible in 
her tone. ‘One of my boon companions,’ he 
vontinued, as I bent low over the white hand of 
the lady. 

“ What would I have given to have been my- 
self for the next halfhour. I cursed myself for 
the foolish promise I had made; in my heart I 
valled Mabel everything but a true woman. 

Why shouldn’t I? Iwas making a fool of my- 
self a langhing-stock among my friends. At 
last a bright thought struck me. Mabel had 





d, plump 


said that every reply of mine must be—‘ None of 
your business!’ Surely I was not precluded 
from asking questions myself. So I commenced 
a lively conversation with the lady, which I 
should have enjoyed heartily, had I not been 
trembling all the while with fear lest she should 
ask me a question. One came at last, which I 
answered in French. I saw at once that she did 
not understand the language, but was too proud 
to admit the fact. I looked at Tom. His eyes 
blazed hike fire. J/e was as familiar with the 
language as his own mother tongue. A moment 
more and I bowed myself out of the room. 
Tom’s fiery glance followed me. He was pos- 
sessed of a high temper, and I felt anything but 
sure as to the way the affair would terminate. 
“Decidedly uncomfortable in my feelings, I 
made my way towards the home of Miss Reeves. 
You may judge of my joy, my happiness, on 
being told that the lady was away! With one 
bound I cleared the steps and landed on the 
sidewalk. I have always felt thankful to her for 
her timely absence. 

“IT walked briskly up Broadway congratula- 
ting myself that my trials were nearly ended, 
but vowing in my inmost heart that I would 
never bestow another tender thought upon Ma- 
bel Annis. 

“A little beggar-girl crossed my way and ask- 
ed me if I would give her a penny, and I thun- 
dered out my answer to her, at the same mo- 
ment I dropped a silver coin in her thin hand. 
I could say ‘ None of your business,’ to the king ! 
T exclaimed, looking resolutely about me. 
“*How are you getting along?’ sounded a 
pleasant voice at my elbow. I looked around to 
see the roguish, laughing face of Mabel Annis. 
“* None of your business!’ I answered with 
marked emphasis. 

“At two o’clock, P. M., I reached home sick 
and disheartened. I had lost a lucrative situa- 
tion, as well as the confidence of a tried and 
esteemed friend. I had insulted a woman; and 
treated with levity and disrespect the teaching 
of a minister of the gospel, beside making myself 
ridiculous in other instances. There 
was nothing left for me to do now, but leave the 
city. If I remained in it, I should always be 
notorious. 

“ With an air of sallenness and pride, I sought 
Mabel in the parlor, and told her of my exploits 
as well as I could, amid peals of ringing, musi- 
cal laughter. 

“* After you have called upon Miss Reeves, 
we'll talk about—’ commenced Mabel. 
“©Then you will neyer have that privilege!’ 
I said, sternly, interrupting her. 

“* Just as you please,’ returned Mabel, with a 
pretty toss of her head. 

“* That I have acted the part of a foolish, in- 
experienced boy, I’ll admit, Mabel,’ I said. 
‘ That you have made my love for you a weapon 
against myself, you are well aware. But I am 
stronger now, than I was this morning. I do 
not think if you had gared for me, even as a 
brother, you would }4,3 aided in making me 
appear ridiculous. mt 

“*But indeed, QB trlia! I didn’t mean any 
harm ; it was so vhat I couldn’t help tell- 
ing you to doit. Yo always begging me 
to test your love, you?! “ 

“« Test my love, 1, Why did you not 
tell me something to d@—t would have been an 
honor to youin the “wi a and to me, in the 








performance of it? Why didn’t you tell me to 
be a brave, true man, to myself and true to 
you, instead of sending me out on a mean mis- 
sion to disgrace myself, and make my best friends 
my enemies.’ 

“¢Ts it too late for you to be a true man now, 
Charlie? Wont you try to be one if I ask you ?” 
“T looked into Mabel’s face. Great tears 
were running down her cheeks, and her red lips 
were quivering with emotion. My heart smote 
me for what I had been sayin;. After all, I 
loved Mabel better than any one in the world. 
I began to feel a straage, choking sensation in 
my throat, and a rising of tears in my eyes, 
which in my new strength of manhood I would 
not have had Mabel seen for the world, so I 
turned slowly away from her and left the room. 
I thought it was unmanly to weep. 

“ Until six o’clock in the evening I busied 
myself in my room packing my trunk. When 
my task was nearly completed, I was interrupted 
by a low rap at the door, and on opening it 
Mabel stood before me her eyes red and swollen 
with weeping. 

“«T am going away,’ I said, as she glanced 
inquiringly about the room. 

“«T have done all that I can, to repair the 
wrong I did you,’ she said; ‘I have called on 
Mr. Allen, and he said that the situation was 
still yours, and that yeu were perfectly excusable. 
Mr. Langley laughel uproarously, at my ex- 
planation, and said that he did not blame you. 
And parson W——, ‘hough harder to convince 
than the other gentlemen, said that when he had 
an opportunity of coaversing with you, he didn’t 
doubt he should fully exculpate you from all 
blame. That is all,’ and she turned to go. 

“No, no, Mabel, you shall not go from me 
in this way, after you have proved yourself so 
noble a woman. Qaly consent to be my wife, 
and I will be everyching you wish me to be,’ I 
said, passionately, drawing her to my side. 

“«« Will you be my wife?’ 

“Again Mabel’s rosy lips quivered, and her 
delicate eyelids drooped over her eyes, as she 
placed both her hand in mine. And I don’t 
believe there was ever a happier person in exis- 
tence than I, when I pressed a betrothal kiss 
upon her lips. 

“Tt is needless to say that parson W—— 
was wholly reconciled, when three weeks after, 
he was the recipient of a round, handsome bridal 

fee at Mabel’s and my wedding.” 


KEEPING WOMEN’S LEFTERS. 

Tf there be a man entitled to the name of das- 
tard, it ishe who hoards up a lady’s letters, writ- 
ten in all the confidence of affection, and then 
leaves them to imperil her good name in the 
hands of utterstrangers. We have no regard for 
such a Silenus while living, and no respect for 
his memory when dead. And this is why no 
amount of ingenious istry, no expenditure of 
verbal varnish by his biographers, can induce us 





to think y of Aaron Burr.—N. Y.Nevs. 





A DONKEY-RIDE IN CAIRO, 


To see Cairo thoroughly, one must first accus- 
tom himself to the ways of those long-eared cabs, 
without the use of which I would advise no one 
to trust himself in the bazaars. poe i eer 
is universal, and no one thinks of going beyon 
the Frank quarter on foot. If he , he must 
submit to be followed by not less than six don- 
keys with their drivers. A friend of mine, who 
was attended by such a cavalcade for two hours, 
was obliged to yield at last, and made no second 
attempt. When we first appeared in the gateway 
of our hotel, equip for an excursion, the 
rush of men and animals was so great that we 
were forced to retreat until our servant and the 
porter whipped us a path through the yelling 
and braying mob. After one or two trials, I 
found an intelligent Arab boy, named Kish, who, 
for five piastres (twenty-five cents) a day, fur- 
nished strong and ambitious donkeys, which he 
kept ready at the door from morning till night. 
The other drivers respected Kish’s privilege, and 
thenceforth I had no trouble. 

The donkeys are so small that my feet nearly 
touched the ground, but there is no end to their 
strength and endurance. Their gait, whether a 
pace or a gallop, is so easy and light that fatigue 
is impossible. The drivers take great pride in 
having high-cushioned red saddles, and in hang- 
ing bits of jingling brass to the bridles. They 
keep their donkeys close shorn, and frequently 
beautify them by painting them various colors. 
The first animal f tele had legs barred like a 
zebra’s, and my friend’s rejoiced in purple flanks 
and a yellow belly. The drivers run behind 
them with a short stick, punching them from 
time to time, or giving them a sharp pinch on the 
rump. Very few of them own their donkeys, 
and I understood their pertinacity when I learn- 
ed that they frequently received a beating on 
returning home in the evening empty-handed. 

The passage of the bazaars seems at first quite 
as hazardous on donkey-back as on foot, but it 
is the difference between knocking somebody 
down and being knocked down yourself, and one 
naturally prefers the former alternative. There 
is no use in oucnptitg to guide the donkey, for 
he wont be guided. The driver shouts bebind, 
and you are dashed at full speed into a con- 
fusion of other donkeys, camels, horses, carts, 
water-carriers und footmen. In vain you cry 
out—“ Bess!” (enough!) “ Piano!” and other 
desperate adjurations ; the driver’s only reply is— 
“Let the bridle hang loose!” You dodge your 
head under a camel-load of planks; your leg 
brushes the wheel of a dust-cart; you strike a 
fat Turk plump in the back; you miraculously 
escape upsetting a fruit-stand; you scatter a 
company of spectral, white-masked women, and 
at last reach some more quiet street with the sen- 
sations of a man who has stormed a battery. 

At first this sort of riding made me very ner- 
vous, but finally I let the donkey go his own 
way, and took a curious interest in seeing how 
near a chance I run of striking or being struck. 
Sometimes there seemed no hope of avoiding a 
violent collision, but by making the most remark- 
able dodges he carried me through in safety. 
The cries of the driver, running behind, gave me 
no little amusement. “The Howadji comes! 
Take care on the right hand! take care on the 
left hand! O, man, take care! O, woman, 
take care! O, boy, get outof the way! The 
Howadji comes!” Kish had strong lungs, and 
his donkey would let nothing pass him, and so 
wherever we went we contributed our full share 
to the universal noise and confusion.—Bayard 
Taylor’s Letters. 





If rich, it is easy enough to conceal our wealth ; 
but, if poor, it is not quite so easy to conceal our 
ow. We shall find that itis less difficult to 

ide a thousand guineas, than one hole in our 
coat. 


Floral Department. 


(Prepared expressly for The Fing of our Union.] 


Flowers in the vale and on the hill, 
And by the river's side, 

And in the pn woods cool and still 
Their modest beauties hide. 











Compost for Flower Culture. 

The most important requisite for the successful culti- 
vation of plants is to have a stock of suitable compost 
adapted to the several varieties. A plant in unsuitable 
mould cannot be healthy. The following materials are 
necessary: good garden mould, mould from decayed turf 
from a pasture or field, mould from decayed leaves, de- 

posed stable or yard manure, fea or river sand, 
peat from the meadows that have been exposed to frost, 
coarse sand or gravel, broken flower-pots, charcoal or 
oyster-shells, and old mortar or plaster. Garden mould 
will not be needed if there is a supply of fine decayed 
turf mould, and will be wanted only in case of necessity. 
Turf mould, for a basis, is probably the best ingredient 
fora conipost for plants. The broken pots, charcoal, etc., 
are used for drainage, to be placed in the bottom of the 
pot at the time of potting, about one-fifth of the pot be- 
ing filled with it when broken up. Leaf mould is not 
always to be obtained; but it isa precious iugredient in 
acompost, and many plants thrive much better in it 
than in anything else.w It takes a long time to decom- 
pose leaves so as to be suitable for compost. To have 
compest in perfection, the different ingredients should 
be mixed in advance of the time wanted. 








The Violet. 

This sweet little flower is a universal favorite. The 
odorata and its varieties are most valued, but they can- 
not be had in perfection unless a good deal of genius is 
bestowed on them. Slugs are very destructive to the 
violet, devouring the flower as much before as after they 
are in bloom. Where the flowers are much in request— 
when grown near cities—beds are made on purpose for 
them, composed of a layer of coal-ashes on the bottom, 
covered with a compost of peat-earth, loam, deayed 
dressing from the stable, and sand, ten inchesthick. 
On this, young runners are to be planted, sixinches 
apart, and carefully attended to. The sweetcented 
violet should not be wanting in any collestion of plants, 
on account of its frag and early app A 
single flower will perfame a large room. The flovers ap- 
pear in April, and continue for a considerable priod of 
time. There are the single white and single bue, and 
the double blue and white varieties. The dowle sorts 
are the most desirable, and may be rapidly mulfplied by 
divisions of the plants. 





Work for the Month. 

Dahlias are potted and placed in a col fame or pit. 
Stocks and China Asters sown in a slightAotted. Lobe- 
lia gracilis and L. bicolor, Phlox Dru di, Gail 


’ 

Sester’s Pirnic. 
‘Governor Gilmer, of Georgia,” so says a Geo 
contributor, ‘‘ had a passion for buying all sorts of old 
fron truck, broken down wagons, and such rubbish, 
which he had piled up in the yard, under the impression 
that it would come into use sometime or other. It an- 
noyed his wife excessively ; and one day, when the gov- 
ernor was away from home, she had the whole pile carted 
off to auction. It so happened that just as the auction- 
eer had put up the lot, the governor was riding by, and 
buy he would; for, as he looked at it, he declared that 
he alot at home in which there was several thin, 
to match. He bid ten dollars, and the whole concern 
was knocked down to him. A few days afterwards, he 
was admiring Mrs. Gilmer’s new bonvet, and asking her 
ita cost, she said ‘ten dollars, husband; the same ten 
you paid for your own old iron, and if you don’t clear it 
out of the yard, I shall sell it again!’ The governor 
shortly after that retired from the iron business.” 


~e 


“You've no wife, I believe,” said Mr Blank to his 
neighbor 

* No, sir,” was the reply, ‘‘ I never was married.” 

** Ah,” said Mr. Blank, *‘ you are a happy dog!” 

A short time after, Mr. Blank, in addressing & married 
man : 
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“You have a wife, sir?” 

“Yes, sir—a wife and three children.” 

* Indeed,” said Mr. Blank, *‘ you are a happy man.” 

“Why. Mr. Blank,” said one of the company, *‘ your 

3 to the unmarried and the marrie@ seem to con- 
flict somewhat.” 

** Not at all, sir—not at all, sir. There is a difference 
in my statements. Please be more observing,sir. I said 
the man who had no wife was a ‘ happy dog,’ and the man 
who had a wife was ‘a happy man’ Nothing conflicting, 
sir—nothing at all. I know what I say, sir!” 


ON eee 


Just over the way 

We hear e day 
A fellow who's learning the bugle to play ; 
Or it may be horn, of that sort, perchance, 
Called the * French,” because ‘twasn't invented in France. 
It must be a horn, and we're rather inclined 
To think it is one of the very same kind 
Whose music brought down old Jericho's wall, 
To this horn, that job would be nothing at all! 

fellow that blows it, 

(And 0! how he it! 
Has lungs like a double-decked bellows, and ears 
Like a jackass’s own, for it can't be he hears; 
And he ought to be chartered, Ae had, to blow rocks— 
Gun-cotton itself could not equal his shocks! 


RR ene 


A worthy cld citizen of Newport, who had the reputa- 
tion of being the laziest man alive among * them hil- 
locks ‘*—so laxy, indeed, that he used to weed his garden 
in a rocking-chair, by rocking forward to take hold of the 
weed, and backward to uproot it—bad a way of fishi 
peculiarly his own; he used to diive the old White-faced 
mare to the spot where the tautog (black fish) might be 
ps ore on for any weight, » two to twelve poun 
—backed his gig down to the water-side—put out his 
line, aud when the tautog was safely hooked, started the 
old mare and pulled him out. 


een 


A western pettifogger once broke forth in the following 
bmg strain: 

“Sir, we're a for ye, the hull of ye. Me and my 
client can’t never intimidated nor tyrannized over; 
mark that. And, sir, just so sure as this court decides 
against us, we'll file a writ of progander, sir, and we—" 


wanted to know what he meant by a writ of progander. 

‘* Mean? why, sir, a writ of progander is a—a—a—its 
a—wal, I don’t just remember the exact word, but it is 
what will knock thunder out of your ‘‘ one horse" courts 
any how.” 





“Sir,” says Brown of the Boston Post, ‘‘I am con- 
scious of having done a very ridiculous thing. Been 
writing ©’ love letter to my wife; all about devotion, 
constancy and worship—just as if we were in the very 
ey of bce and to be married next May, instead of 

faving been in the ‘holy bands of pad-lock ’ \as some 
rascals calls it) any time these sixteen years. I know it 
is ridiculous that a husband should be a lover,—but its 
very a colonel, that’s a fact; and if you only 





knew Mrs. B. you'd forgive me. 
RNS en eee 
The Journal of C tells the ing reply ofa 
boy to his mother: 


on ee ot enone it, -_ “faut 
ec and the wan @ new su 
the mother to interesde for him. 

‘** Why don’t you ask your father yourself, my son?’ 


said the mother. . 

“« Why, mother, I would ask him, only I don’t feel 
well enough acquainted with him,’ was the reply.” 

Dr. Jackson, the elder, of Boston, meeting his old 
friend J: ney (both past eighty years of age) on 
the sidewalk, accosted him with : 

“ Well, Mr. Quincy, how much longer do you intend to 
live?” 

‘** Till I send for a doctor,” was the quick reply. 

ac And ene did you send for one last? * inquired Dr. J. 

Just ty-six years !” answe r. Qni 
adding the preeise dite of his birth Glew, 


A celebrated scholar was once attacked by ver ata 
country inn. He was visited by two physicians, and one 
of them. supposing from the poverty of his appearance 
that he would not understand a foreign | ig d 
to the other in Latin: 

** Let’s try an experiment on this poor fellow.” 

As soon as they were gone, the patient got of bed, hur- 
ried on his clothes, scampered off as fust as he could, and 
was cured of his fever by his fright. 
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It wasn beautiful compliment that Haydn, the musi- 
cian, paid to a great female vocalist. Reynolds had paint- 
ed her as Cecilia, listening to celestial music. Looking 
at it, Haydn said: 

** it is like her, but there is a strange mistake.” 

“ What is that: asked Reynolds 

“ Why, you have painted her listening to the angels, 
bleed you ought to have represented the angels listening 

‘© her.” 





Say, nigga, cum and bab de pleasure ob a diniu’ wid 
your mos humble serpent, wont you, heh?” 

“ Wy, look here, Sam—li'se not particularly in my se 
tiashuns—but I wish to know fus before I of myself ob 
your perlite imptimashun, whar you hab your lodjins.”” 
to shay A tae oe gg yey &: ‘= sou able 

me—but on! eat dinner in 
sociumbility.”” 4 : 
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When Jones, the schoolmaster, boarded at No. 101, he 
was continually replying to his iandlady’s importunities 
that he had secured a goodly number of pupils and would 
= rey be aera any he Mae come aie 

neu ol a it, at ti) t! 
the —— jpon same time s; ing 

“*Depend upon it, ma‘am,” said the old »* 
pupils are all in his eye.” ey ee 


Mes nas WAAR A A wey 


Gainsborough was once examined as a witness ons 
trial respecting the originality of a picture, and a coun- 
sellor endeavored to puzzle him by saying: 

“‘T observe you lay great stress on a ‘ painter's eye;’ 
what do you mean by that expression?” . 

oA nter’s eye,” answered (Gainsborough, “ is to him 
what a lawyer's tongue is to yourself.” 








THE FLAG OF OUR UNION, 

The Favorite Weekly Miscellaneous Journal. 

DESIGNED FOR THE HOME CIROLE. 

This long established axd well known weekly paper, 
after twelve years of unequalled : 
has beeome s “ household coat fee Wao ee Callfes? 

ing the fireside of rich and poor, in town and 


* 
country, all over the wide extent of the United & 
It should be a weekly visitor to every Asevionn 4 


use 
(7 It is just such a paper as any father, brot! 
friend would introduce to the family circle? ee? 

07> It is printed on the finest satin surfaced paper, with 
new fo in a neat and beautiful style 


&7 It is devoted to news, tales, poems, stories of the 





bicolor, Thunbergia, Anagailis, M d Phillipii, the 
Petunias, and other half-hardy amusis should also be 
sown in a slight hot bed the latte:part of this month; 
and Balsams, Coxcombs, and oth’ tender annuals may 
be sown on a warm hot-bed. %e gravel walks should 
now be raked over and fresh griel added. The scarlet 
Lobelias are potted and placed is gentle hot-bed. 





Adenophora. 

Perennial plants with blue beshaped flowers, resem- 
bling the Campanulas. They quire to be planted in 
rich but light soil, and are easi killed by much moist- 
ure. They are natives of Sibes, and easily propagated 
by division of the roots, and arquite hardy. 





Malachodendron. 

A handsome bushy shrub, whih may be tt ere 
low tree, with large white flowers It should be 
sandy peat, and it is propagated by layers OF ©O! 
the latter of which, however, reque send, ® bell-giass, 
and bottle best, to makes them strike out. 








5 y, wit and humor. 
(> It is carefully edited by MM. Baliou. who 
editorial exp tere 


years of a n. 
(> It conteins in its large, weil filled and deeply in- 
teresting pages not one vulgar word or line. 
among its regular contributers the 
best male and female writers in the country. 
rs for a the yee they absorb the reader, cultivate s 


rovoke in the young an in- 
bap Lege and add to thelr store of patter S 


E> Its columns are free from politics and sll jarring 
topics, ite t being to make howe happy. 

o> Itis theer Feasons that it has he yenss been oo 
popular a favorite throughout the country. 
TERMS :—INVARIABLY IN ADVANCB. 





























Here he was interrupted by the opposite counsel, who * 






































> wosil + 


Butered according to Act of Con , im the 
by M. M. Batsou, in the Corns Otter 
District Court of Massachusetts 


HALF-WITTED Ni 
THE MISER OF PATU:.... 


A STORY OF PROVINCIAL T! 
BY DR. J. H. ROBINSON, 
[continugp.| 


CHAPTER XVIL—[continu: 


“ Charity Deane,” said Aunt Jody, ‘ 
forget this in a hurry; I shall trea: 
against you to the longest day of m_ 
was your pesky folly that brought nm 
I wish the Lord had seen fit to postpo: 
my old man got well enough to hobb 
with his gun, for I’m sure that fool d« 
me well enough to put his life in any \ 
ger for my sake, notwithstandin’ the he 
I've made for him. O, my back! my 

“Don’t heap your approaches up. 
fenceless head !” retorted Charity, i: 
tone. “Don’t redress a word to n 
very sound of your voice is oderow 

Here I am, all hacked to pieces by tl 
ous demmons, and not a smoothin’ 
ceeds from your lips. Ho, ho! wh, 
complain! It's diferent with you fro 
is with me. My flesh wont stand 
pain puts me in misery, and infects m 
degree that I can do nothin’ but sereec a 
you reserve that every blow made m: 
breath and squirst like an vol when y: 
nin’ him? As for half-witted Nat, y . . + 
your heart at rest; for he isn’t sich a 
run after one who has prosecuted him 
@ thorn in his side from time unm ' 
Dear, dear! you know nothin’ of what 
There are whales on my back bigger’: 
ger; and the skin hangs in trips, to » 
of my modesty, which is irrepressibl) 
An old married woman like you kno 
of the misery of modesty outraged.” 

“Modesty, indeed! Marry come up 
body that knows you, knows that you 
character for years. Your conduct 
town’s talk, though you make @ gre. 
about virtue. You've tried to weave 
about old Anthony Annable, but he 
bright to be caught by such as yo 
Nat, it is well enough understood 1. 
tried your best to raise a hue and c. 
him, and Faith, too for that matter!’ 
Dame Allerton, with spirit. 

“Speakin’ of that baggage, repri: 
that I can never forget the scene that 
the garding!” screamed Charity. 

“Qut upon you, strumpet! Faith 
person to be spoken ill of by you. 1 
of character, you are not fit to carr 
shoes after her !”’ 

“Q, Aunt Judy, I never inspected 
infections for you would be turned 
wormwood in this way, in sich an ho 
ment, with a stake afore us and a stake 
and death starin’ usin the face in 
sudorific forms! O, my back! my bo 
one solid gorge of blood! Lord! | 
comin’ at me ag’in! Good, dear Ingi 
go, and I'll walk as far and as fast as y 
For pity’s sweet sake, good heathen, » 
vengeance upon my friend, who is 
tough, and can bear it without sinkin’. 
she has no knowledge of Ingin chars 
Ingin talk, nor never was one of you 
been.” 

Aunt Judy was about to make an «: 
sarcastic reply, when one of the India 
to the ground, and the report of a mus 
though the woods. The remaining say 
dhis gun and ran like a deer. Both th 
fell w shrieking, but could not exac: 
reason whiy. 

“ Don't follow him!’ said the voice 
addressing his dog. “ You've nipped 
“em in your time.” Hearing the fam: 
of Natty, Charity and Judy changed + 
notes instantly, but remained quiet a: 
relieved them from their unpleasant 
But the moment their hands were free 
Gartwents pulled over their backs a | 
tongues got under way again with n 
quickness. 

“ Thank Heaven! the miserable sku 

gone, though they've left me layin’ st 
of death! I don’t wish to discriminate, 
dispels me wo declare that 1 did oxy 
fortitude and courage from Judy All 
child of ten years couldn't have infes. 
weakness than you, Aunt Judy, have 

~ aha to say nothin’ of the result 

you have seen fit 
peep to heap upon 








